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CHAPTER | 


States remain the most important units of the international system. 
Although other actors such as individuals, international organizations 
and multi-national corporations are commanding increased attention among 
international scholars, the actual behavior of states continues to draw 
the lion's share of attention in the ee eee This attention is well!- 
founded as states still control the majority of resources which are 
invested in the control of international behavior. 

This dissertation ts divided into two parts. In the first part, 
two questions are addressed: first, if states are the most important 
units of the international system, then what is the most important activi- 
ty of states?; second, how is this activity to be conceptualized or under- 
stood? The second part of the dissertation poses a normative problem for 
inter-state relations: what principles of justice would decision-makers 
accept for the future regulation of state activity? The nature of state 
activity sets the limits of a theory of justice for international society. 
That is, in ascertaining what decision-makers do, and what they want to 
maximize, one is in a better position to assess the kinds of principles 
that would be acceptable to them. 

Some international scholars say that generalizations cannot be made 
about the activities of all Sere | Those who argue from this point of 


ee Ee nS ee on ee 


Leese states do not pursue opportunities or goals independent of the 
decision-makers within them, the ‘state-as-actor' approach is adopted 
metaphorically throughout the dissertation. 


ane for example, Hedley Bull, ‘International Theory: The Case for a 
Classical Approach,‘' in Knorr and Rosenau, Contending Approaches to 
International Politics, (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1°69), 
pp. 20-38. 
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view say that since each state varies in economic capacity, resources and 
power, hypotheses about state activity in general deny the rich detail 
and unique differences among states. They might add that while it is 
possible to make statements about a state's behavior based on history, 
case studies and institutional structures, it is impossible to go further 
and to make useful systems level statements about the behavior of all 

Sta cesi« 

This is a reasonable objection. After all, how is it possible to 
compare the awesome power of the United States with that of the fledgling 
states of Africa? In response to this objection, it will be argued that 
although states differ immensely in resources, it does not follow that 
etacevactivity varies Ineregard” to the Gute of these assets. Decision- 
makers of all states do adopt acts and policies which are intended to in- 
crease their eee s. Common to the behavior of all states, then, re- 
gardiess of their wealth, power and status, is a striving for an increase 
in assets. It will be further argued that once a state increuses one or 
more of these assets it has increased its opportunities for gain in the 
international system and control over other states' bahavieiee Such ans 
creased opportunities are defined in chapter four as being in a state's 


3 


“Acts and policies are considered to be action-oriented rather than 
Static. A policy is a course of action involving a series of acts over 
a period of time. The acts and policies of a state's foreign policy are 
means to the realization of objectives. 


ore Rosenau sees foreian policy similarly: ''No doubt the foreign 
policies of some modernizing elites are especially designed to divert 
attention from domestic problems, but they are also intended to maximize 
control over the international environment and must thus be adjusted to 
shifts on the world scene.'' James Rosenau, ''Pre-theories and Theories 
of Foreign Policy,'' in James Rosenat, The Scientific Study of Foreign 
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interests. All states seek increased opportunities as means to the 
realization of immediate and remote objectives. The most important 
activity of states is the adoption of acts and policies designed to 
promote what is in their national interests. 


The following diagram illustrates this aspect of state activity: 


Time 1 Time 2 Time 3 
Adoption: Results? In Aetor's Use of 
Interests opportunities: 


PROB DUA 


Eee sen 
+ Increased opportunities { 


e.g. power, wealth, 
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Objectives 
obtained 


Acts 
Policies 


Objectives 


ACS obtained 


ns 


a Opportunities not 
increased 


Acts and policies adopted at Time 1 (T,) represent the means of foreign 
policy. As stated above, results of acts and policies are in an actor's 


national interests (i) 


if they increase its opportunities to gain in the 
international system. Whether or not the stated objectives of states are 
obtained (T,) is irrelevant toma determination of what Is in @ states 
interests. Whether a state realizes immediate and remote objectives, 
having acted in a particular manner or through adopting a particular 
policy, depends on how successful it is In utilizing its opportunities. 
However, increased opportunities are always in a state's national inter- 
ests because they increase the state's ability to realize its ends, no 
matter how these are formulated. Immediate objectives include the more 


tangible ends of foreign policy conduct. Prevalent among these are in- 


creased trade and economic benefits. Remote objectives might include 
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peace, ''the good life'', and justice in the relations between states. 
These opportunities can be applied to promote immediate or remote ob- 
jectives. 

Immediate objectives are not a means to remote objectives, 
though they may be a condition for them. For example, in U.S.-Canadian 
relations the Auto-Pact, an immediate objective, may be regarded as a 
condition for better relations between the two states, a long run ob- 
jective. But goals, whether immediate or remote, are static. Thus, it 
cannot be said that better relations will result automatically from 
gaining an immediate objective. The key to gaining further goals, based 
on immediate goals obtained, is activity. Certain acts and policies 
create increased opportunities for realizing objectives. These oppor- 
tunities create a resource base from which further goals can be pursued. 
The central point to be recognized is that these further objectives, 
whether immediate or remote, cannot be pursued, no less reached, without 
further initiative, decision and activity on the part of the state's 
decision-makers. Therefore, immediate goals obtained may be a condition, 
but are never a means, for satisfying further goals. In the U.S.-Canadian 
situation Ottawa and Washington must continue to initiate new policies be- 
yond the base created by the Auto-Pact if the long range objective of 
establishing better relations is to be realized. 

Another example of what is in a state's national interests may be 
seen in the Cuban military presence in Angola. 

Act: Sending troops to Angola. 

Policy: Supporting African Nationalist Movements. 

In Actor's Interests: Increased status in Africa as a result 


of previous acts and policies. 
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Immediate Objectives: Building relationships of friendship 

with African states; increasing trade; demonstrating 

continued solidarity with Russian Foreign Policy. 
This act of the Cuban government increased its overall status in Africa. 
Status is a means for Cuba to gain a bette’ position in the international 
system. Therefore, the results of Cuban involvement in Angola are in 
Cuba's national interests. Whether the increased status is utilized in 
a manner which facilitates the realization of Cuba's immediate or remote 
objectives is irrelevent to the determination of what is or is not in 
Cuba's interests. It is always preferable to have increased opportunities, 
even if their ultimate use does not fulfill national objectives. 

The second part of the dissertation proposes a tentative answer 
to the following question: What principles of justice would decision- 
makers of states agree to, given the knowledge that the central activity 
of states is the pursuit of increased opportunities? 

At least one objection may be raised against a discussion of 
justice in international relations. It can be argued that the present 
Structure of the international system does not readily admit che possi- 
bility of realizing principles of justice. Empirical data about the dis- 
parities between states and the refusal of states to abrogate the rights 
of sovereignty would seem to support this argument. As a result, scholars 
have devoted scant attention to normative problems in international rela- 


5 


tions, especially since World War I}. This war helped bring about the 
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There are several noteworthy exceptions. See E. H. Carr, The Twenty 
Year's Crisis; Arnold Wolfers, Discord and Collaboration; Reinhold 


or a recent view see George 


et ee 


Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Socie:y; and 


ee 


ae 


Modelski's Pirie pp res zor: World Politics. 
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collapse of the pre-war idealism which refused to consider the real con- 
ditions of international society. 

Contrary to this objection, there are several] grounds for investi- 
gating the possible relationships between national interests and justice. 
First, thesdéarth of chiterdturée sinhthis area serves crassa prima facie 
justification for an inquiry into the idea of justice between states. 
Second, due to this lack of attention students of international relations 
are ill-equipped to discuss alternative international structures. Inter- 
est in avoiding future wars has generated the intensive study of conflict 
resolution and given birth to the new area of peace research. While the 
literature in both areas is voluminous, scholars seldom ask: peace for 
what?; conflict resolution for what?. The question they must ultimately 
address is the following: what is the aim of this research? Thus, 
scholars in both areas of inquiry should ask important philosophic and 
normative questions about the nature of the societies they envision. 
Third, a discussion of justice in international relations may, indeed, 
provide alternative structures for the organization of international 
society. Instead of affirming the present, principles of justice would 
question the very existence of the International structure of relation- 
ships. What kind of structures are available, given the nature of state 
activity? On what basis ought states be related to each other? What 
principles might decision-makers choose as a way of ordering state rela- 
tionships? In asking these questions the student of international rela- 
tions is forced to look beyond the current practices of states. 

One of the tasks of political theorists has been to develop pro- 
cedures and rules for determining the just or unjust functioning of do- 


mestic institutions. Few scholars see institutional practices within 
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states functioning justly, yet theories of justice are still developed 
which aid in understanding current practices and help in the search for 
Bete stivaek® The second part of the dissertation is intended to be a 
contribution to the normative literature in international relations. 
Pursuit of opportunity is the central activity of independent 
States in the international system. States seek opportunities which 
increase the likelihood of their realizing immediate and remote object- 
ives. Principles will be proposed for the future ordering of inter- 
State conduct. Any principles proposed must contend with the central 
activity of states, the pursuit of increased opportunities. A normative 
discussion which eliminated this aspect of state activity would be blind 
to the realities of the international] system. Regulative principles for 
the design of future international society can, however, prescribe how 
those opportunities may be obtained and what they may be used for. It 
is the task of a theory of international justice to fashion those limits. 
The idea of an international society implies at least a minimum of 
rules or procedures which are a condition for its Si stances” These 
rules or procedures serve as a constraint on the pursuit of increased 
Opportunities. A second constraint is the existence of other states in 
the system. Thus, increased opportunities are sought within an inter- 
national context of rules and contingencies that tend to limit their pur- 


suit. Without even the minimal framework for the pursuit of opportunities 


ee eee 


Gishn Rawls' A Theory of Justice is the most recent attempt to produce a 
theory of justice. | borrow many ideas from Rawls to develop a modified 
theory of contractarian justice for international relations in the second 
part of this dissertation. 


i, 


See W. Friedmann, Legal Theory (N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 1967), p. 26. 
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that exists today, decision-makers would be subject to infinite confusions 
in their foreign policy deliberations. They would seldom know how to re- 
act without knowing the basis for other states acts and policies. It 
would make as little sense to refer to states establishing increased 
opportunities without some concept of rules as it would be to relate 
someone catching a touchdown pass independent of the rules of football. 
Opportunities are not pursued in a vacuum, independent of a state's con- 
ception of order in international society. The main thrust of this dis- 
sertation is not with the content of present rules adopted by states in 
their attempts to order the international system. Neither is it with 
the systemic, environmental conditions that influence a decision-maker's 
choice of acts and policies. Rather, the object is to determine and 
understand the fundamentals of present state activity and then to develop 
principles of justice to order future activity. 

To further this objective, the applicability of John Rawls' A 
Theory of Justice to the international environment is examined. | assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of the application of an essentially domestic 
conception of justice to the field of international relations. Having 
concluded that it can be applied, an amended version of Rawls' contract- 
arian theory is related to the international environment. 

The dissertation is divided into two sections: in the first 
section national interests are studied (Chapters 2, 3, 4). In the second 
section connections between what is in a state's national interests and 


Rawls! concept of justice are explored (Chapters 5, 6, 7, 8). In chapter 


ee Rawls offers a similar analogy in his ''Two Concepts of Rules,'"' 


Philosophical Review, Vol. 64 (1955), pp. 3-32. 
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two previous usages of the national interest in the literature are ex- 
amined and criticized. In an appendix to chapter two those authors in 
the field who are opposed to the application of national interest ter- 
minology in academic studies are discussed. Chapter three is devoted to 
an analysis of the philosophical literature on interests. In chapter 
four an original concept of what is in a state's national interests is 
set out. In chapter five special] assumptions are made about the motiva- 
tion and rationality of decision-makers in the international system. 
Also, the conditions of international society are discussed. Chapter 

six places decision-makers in an original setting where they are to choose 
principles for the future regulation of inter-state activity. In chapter 
seven the first of two principles of justice is presented. It is argued 
that decision-makers in a fictional setting would choose a principle of 
equality between states. Chapter eight is devoted to the second princi- 
ple of justice, a principle for the distribution of the goods in inter- 
national society. 

Finally, a conclusion is reached regarding what are in states' 
national interests and contractarian considerations of justice in inter- 
national relations. The original contract situation limits the pursuit 
of opportunities which decision-makers, in fact, seek to increase in order 
to realize their states' more immediate and specific aims. Yet at the 
same time, the possibility for just relations between states is con- 
strained by these very same interests. It is contended that by focusing 
on a contractarian procedure for deriving principles of justice in the 
international system, the student of international relations is taken 


beyond the possibilities offered in contemporary literature. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Concept of Interest in Recent International Literature 


Introduction 

In the field of international relations, the literature that 
addresses the problem of defining and explaining the concept of the 
national interest is so varied that it is difficult to order. Some 
authors utilize the term to refer to the ends of a national society, 
others to the immediate aims of foreign policy, and yet again others to 
some presumably objective determinant in international relations such as 
security, power or national advantage. 

There are further reasons why it is difficult to order the con- 
cept into several coherent meanings. First, several writers define ''the 
national interest'' using the same terms, yet understand these terms dif- 
ferently. As an example, there is debate in the discipline over the 
meaning of power, yet several writers explain ''the national interest" in 
terms of Santen Second, sometimes the ''national interest'! is defined 
specifically while at others it is defined very generally. For example, 
one author equates national interests with desired ume es ene others 


assert that only certain specific outcomes are in a state's interest, 


lear several different definitions see Robert Dahl, Modern Political] 
Analysis, Third Edition (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1976) 
pp. 25-41. 

econ Frankel, National Interest (London, England: Macmillan Company, 
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such as national] security.> Third, the decision-making school has added 
complexity to the concept in the distinction it makes between objective 
and subjective interests. A subjective interest is one that decision- 
makers perceive to be in existence. An objective interest is one that 
exists whether or not the actors are aware of it. The decision-making 
school follows the subjective approach, contending that only the actor 
can define his situation and, therefore, his fata ee ae Fourth, some- 
times national interests are used to describe the goals of state conduct 
in international relations and at other times they are constructed so as 
to include the means of obtaining pale Fifth, some analysts imbue the 
idea of ''the national interest'' with cooperative or other-directed efforts 
while others suggest that the concept applies only to self-directed state 
par ncittyec 

It should not be surprising, given this wide umbrella under which 
the expression, the national interest, has been considered that important 


authors have more recently designated the concept as meaningless, eclectic, 


aie Morgenthau says that ''the national interest'' of a peace loving 
country ''can only be defined in terms of national security''. Hans 
Morgenthau, Politics Amona Nations, 4th edition (N.Y.: Alfred Knopf, 
1966) 3-0 6 542% 


see Richard Snyder et. al. (eds.), Foreign Polic 
Approach to the Study of International Politics 


1962), pp. 71-74. 


overaen Van Dyke argues that in one context it is appropriate to view an 
interest as an end in itself while in ancther the interest is best ex- 
pressed as a means to other ends. Vernon Van Dyke, ''Values and Interests'' 
American Political Science Review, LV! (No. 3, Sept., 1962), 567-576. 


Decision Making: An 
N.¥.: The Free Press, 


pene example, Reinhold Niebuhr and Arnold Wolfers extend the meaning of 
the term, ''the national interest'', to include cooperative efforts while 
Robert Osgood limits the concept to self-directed efforts. 
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and unsusceptible toanalytical study.” But before it is possible to con- 
Sider the rationale behind this attack, it is mandatory that the 

idea of the national interest, as presented by its leading exponents, be 
categorized coherently. 

The following classifications are i.itended to reproduce the major 
meanings of the national interest as found in the international litera- 
ture. In the first category the national interest is defined as general 
and subjectively determined values. A general value is one that is not 
specific; no particular value, such as security or power, takes prece- 
dence over all the rest. Subjective values are those expressed and solely 
determined by decision-makers. In the second category the national inter- 
est is defined in terms of general and objectively determined values. An 
objectively determined value is one that scholars or outsiders can per- 
ceive independently of the perceptions of decision-makers. In the third 
category the national interest is defined as specific and objectively 
determined values. Scholars that write on the national interest tend to 
fall into the above categories as follows: 

A. The National interest as genera] and Andrew Scott 
subjectively determined values: Vernon Van Dyke 


Joseph Frankel 
Morton Kaplan 


B. The National interest as general and Robert Osgood 
objectively determined values: Reinhold Niebuhr 
Arnold Wolfers 


C. The National interest as specific and Hans Morgenthau 
objectively determined values: George Kennan 
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In the exposition which follows, each author's concept of the 


national interest will be evaluated on its own merits. 


A. The National Interest as General and Subjectively Determined Values 
The international literature is rer lete with examples of national] 
interests being considered as roughly equivalent to, or synonomous with, 
general and subjective values. Vernon Van Dyke, for example, argues 
that interests and values have approximately the same dabieete Andrew 


Scott says that" [a}n interest is any value important to an actor that 


9 


it wishes to attain, preserve or increase.''~ Morton Kaplan writes that, 


“Te he interest of a system is to obtain the valuable,'' and that nf] he 


a0 


interest of a nation is to satisfy nattonal needs. And one recent 


author has described the national interest as belonging ''...to the age- 


long stream of philosophical speculation about the good state and the 


good Bostietyan! | 


Several difficulties emerge when ''the national interest'' is de- 
fined solely in terms of general and subjectively identified values. Let 
us consider Scott's definition since it amplifies several problems that 
arise when interests are viewed in this way. To paraphrase, he says: 


J. An interest is any value important to an actor that 
it wishes to attain, preserve, or increase. 


2. The interests of actors may be held in common, conflict, 
or be irrelevant to one another. 


aye enon Van Dyke, op. cit., p. 576. 


Ppieen Scott; The Functioning of the International Political System 


re nr a 


(London: Macmillan Company, 1967), p. 126. 


norton Kaplan, System and Process in International Politics (N.Y¥.: John 
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3. Actors have common interests when they share a set 
of common values and when the pursuit or achievement 
of its preferred alternatives by one actor contributes 
to the pursuit or achievement of the preferred alter- 
natives of another. 
4, Actors have conflicting tnterests when their values 
conflict and when the achievement by one actor of its 
preferred policy anternatives excludes those of 
another. /2 
The author at first equates interests with any values important to an 
actor: it is uncertain whether this is meant to be a definitional claim 
about the national interest. If it fs meant to be definitional, then a 
State has as many interests as it has values. Nate, however, that Scott 
says these values must be wished by the actor to be attained, preserved 
or increased. In other words, an interest does not exist for the actor 
if it is not actually disposed toward attaining, preserving or increasing 
it. If an interest is any value important to the actor, then it is un- 
likely that an interest could exist that was not perceived by the actor 
because actors are usually aware of the values important to them. It is 
noteworthy that an outside observer could not find that 'x! is or is not 
in A's national interests independently of the decision-makers of state A. 
This subjective definition is at least inconsistent with Scott's 
prediliction toward an objective definition of conflicts of interest. 
Scott claims that, [a] conflict of interest may be perceived by an 


‘ : ; ; 1 
observer even though neither actor involved perceives it.'! 3 


He goes 
even further than a mere perception of interest conflict: ''The policy 


alternatives of two actors may, in fact, be incompatible even though 
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neither actor perceiyes the Precast auliene’ a [fora confhict jof. inter= 
est can be observed independently of the perceptions of decision-makers, 
then why is it not possible for national interests to be similarly per- 
ceived by observers? Scott does not answer this question. He is saying 
that to have a conflict of interest at least two actors must have previ- 
ously established for themselves that the values they are seeking are 
important. However, even after these values are seen to be important, 
it is possible that the actors involved still may not be aware of any 
incompatibility of values between themselves and others. This is how a 
conflict of interest may evolve, according to Scott. This presents a 
problem: If a national interest is any of a number of values important 
to an actor and since those values are not selected and articulated in 

a vacuum, then an actor would not choose values without being aware of 
the common or conflicting values of other actors. If Scott is arguing 
that values or interests can be chosen solely on the basis of intrinsic 
merit, ignoring the values of other actors, it is incumbent upon him to 
explain how this can occur. It may clearly be in Canada's interest to 
reduce substantially energy exports to the U.S. when viewed solely from 
the point of view of Canada's domestic well-being. Being aware of U.S. 
values and interests, however, Canadians have not substantially reduced 
exports because what becomes of value to them necessarily is a function 
of domestic need in combination with a clear understanding of the inter- 
ests and values of the U.S. Against Scott, then, a reasonable claim can 


be made that values are not determined in an international vacuum. 
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Another difficulty present in Scott's analysis is that his concept 
of the national interest is defined such that anything that is a value to 
a state is an interest and anything that is an interest is a value. As 
he never defines value,when he defines interest in terms of value the 
reader is left with an ambiguous definition. For Scott to say, as in 
proposition four above, that ''actors may be said to have conflicting 
interests when their values conflict'! is equivalent to saying that actors 
have conflicting interests when they have conflicting interests. If the 
term, value, was given a clear meaning distinct from interest, then Scott 
would be on firmer ground. However, he does not supply a meaning for 
value that is independent of interest. 

Even df ite iseassumedi thatethe term valuentellsius something! \im- 
portant about national interests, Scott faces insurmountable difficulties 
with his third proposition. He states, "Ta]ctors may be said to have 
common interests when they share a set of common values and when the 
pursuit or achievement of its preferred alternatives by one actor contrib- 
utes to the pursuit or achievement of the preferred policy alternatives 


utd If interests are defined as values, then it is somewhat 


of another. 
arbitrary for Scott to define common interests as shared values and as a 
contribution to the pursuit of policy alternatives of another state. 

Since policy alternatives is suggestive of the means of achieving values, 
the author seems to be saying that interests are values, on the one hand, 


and that interests are the means to the realization of values, on the 


other. 
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Territortal integrity, self-preservation and national security 
are often mentioned as examples of general values important to actors. 
Scott would maintain that these are interests. Conceptual ambiguity 
occurs, however, when discussion moves to the adoption of acts and poli- 
cies to maximize these values. Are policics to be included in the nation- 
al interest? This is a problem that all definitions which focus on the 
national interest as general or specific values must address. If inter- 
ests are defined as values and if values are thought to pertain to the 
ends of foreign policy conduct, then it is impossible that interests can 
be thought of as referring to the means at an actor's disposal. 

Vernon Van Dyke makes interests and values synonomous but claims 
that values can be means, depending on the circumstances: In any cir- 
cumstances where values are of importance, ''a dependent interest is 
championed as a means of promoting an independent interest. In any 
series of these sorts everything leading up to this end can be thought 
of asa feaheow 1S In a particular situation power may be the means to 
maintain self-preservation. Yet under different conditions self-preser- 
vation may be a dependent interest in the service of liberty or ideology. 
In regard to this point, Van Dyke approvingly quotes Ralph Perry: '"'Even 
self-preservation may be made a dependent interest; otherwise there 
would be no meaning in the question, ‘What is it that makes life worth 
dull 


living In equating values with interests and by saying that these 


TO eeeRen Van Dyke Pop.Lcit. Mp. '568. 


I7iBia. 5 p. 569. Also see Ralph Barton Perry, Realms of Value, A Critique 


eee en ee 


of the Theory of a Political Concept (Cambridge: Harvard University 


ke ee eee 


Press, 1954), p. 51. 
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interests can be means or ends depending on the circumstances, Van Dyke 
is committed to the position that values can be means. However, the term 
values is not normally used to refer to the means at an actor's disposal. 
To take the example above, an actor may indeed order the value of liberty 
above that of self-preservation but then liberty is not a means when it 
is referred to in this way. Rather, it is another value which may con- 
Flict with self-preservation. In the attempt to maximize liberty one 
engages in activity which may endanger self-preservation. But surely it 
is the activity that endangers one's life and not the value of liberty 
itself. When interests are viewed in terms of one static value leading 
to another static value they seem to have no clear application. 

Another author, Joseph Frankel, defines ''national interests'' in 
terms of the desired outcomes of each state. ''Within each separate con- 
text,'' Frankel argues, ''the interests of each single state are bound to 


be a sone ay es National interests are, according to Frankel, the 
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most comprehensive description of the values of each state. In equating 
interests with the values or desired outcomes of each state, Frankel 
thinks that interests are general and must be subjectively determined by 
the decision-makers of each state. He expands his definition to include 
not only the desired outcomes of each state but also ''the sum total of 


interests and policies actually piusied Was To append his definition in 


this way is to confuse the ingredients of foreign policy making with the 
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desired outcomes of each state. If national interests are equated with 
desired outcomes it does not make sense to equate interests with the 
operational level or, in other words, with the policies adopted to 
achieve the desired outcomes. Policies and acts are not ''desired out- 
comes'' in themselves. 

Morton Kaplan identifies interests with values by reference to 
national needs. He states, ''The interest of a nation is to satisfy 
national needs ... and there are as many national interests as national 


ed 


needs. But he also contends that the national interest ''is the good 


; 22 i eee : 
for a national actor". Hetsays j einceffect,; ¢that 'xtcisein Abs tinter- 


est if A needs 'x'. A problem with this definition is that Kaplan does 
not show why national needs are equivalent to ''the good for a national 
actor'', What someone needs is usually thought of as a narrower category 
than what is for someone's good. The functional needs of an individual 
cannot be extended far beyond food, shelter and clothing. Similarly, 
the functional needs of a state cannot be extended much further than 
preservation. lf this is reasonable, it is unlikely that domcierks 
good would only include the imperative of preservation. 

Each of the authors previously discussed defines ''national inter- 
ests'' in terms of a criterion that is neither free of ambiguity nor cap- 
able of being applied to the discipline with regularity. The term value 


has no descriptive meaning when it is not specified. It is: so ambiguous 


that Scott enlarges the meaning of the term to include anything that 


ShAdnton Kaplan, op. cit., p. PS: 
22 bid., p. 161. 
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decision-makers perceive as being important while Kaplan constricts 
Vel ve toruhel necdsmofiaystatrer 

A second difficulty with the formulation, '''x' is in A's national 
interests if A values 'x!','' is the following: an actor may misperceive 
his interests. Determined pursuit of certain values in international 
politics has often turned out to be not in the national interests of the 
actor. Hitler valued the thousand year Reich; in the iast days of the 
Reich the maniacal pursuit of this value was neither in his ‘interests! 
nor those of Germany. 

A related problem with defining the national interest as the sub- 
jective values of decision-makers is that decision-makers often rational- 
ize foreign policy decisions in terms of ''the national interest!’ to gain 
domestic support. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger often employs this 
term to avoid answering embarrassing questions regarding foreign policy 
matters. Yet what Henry Kissinger values may not be in the interests of 
the United States. 

Finally, when national interests are defined as general and sub- 
jectively determined values, the concept becomes static; it tells us very 
little about the actual behavior of states. For example, conflicts of 
interest are usually thought of as having a dynamic quality to them. In 
the Sino-Soviet territorial disputes the two states are not in conflict 
over values since they both value acquisition of the same territory. It 
is the interplay between the dynamic acts and policies of these two states 


which cause conflicts of interest, not the values which their foreign 


policies are designed to promote. 
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B. The National Interest as General and Objectively Determined Values 
Robert Osgood understands "national self-interest! to mean ''a state 


of affairs valued solely for ite benefit to the mation ies 


He believes 
that the meaning of ''interest'' can be discerned regardless of what 
decision-makers fintteiepicet to be in their states' national interests. 
Therefore, his analysis in Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign 
Relations is meant to be an objective account of those interests. 

His book is largely a reaction against what he claims is the 
American tendency to overestimate the importance of ideals and to under- 
estimate the drive of nations to pursue self-interested acahelae Osgood's 
analysis is directed toward the problem of reconciling ''national self- 
interest'' with ideals transcending the interests of any Meee ee What is 
interesting in this account is that Osgood sets out his analysis of inter- 
ests at the international level in terms of the behavioral traits of the 
individual. The competition for power between states, he says, ‘will 
never be abolished or even transformed into orderly procedures ... unti] 
men undergo a psychological eapamenen ake By calling national tnter- 
ests ''national self-interest'' he attempts to bring psychological analysis 
to bear on international phenomena. While the possibilities inherent in 


discussing state behavior in these terms has some promise, until additional 


work is done, the premises remain unsubstantiated. 


2 aRobert Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign Relations 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 5. 4. 
See eerem-Oe 
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A further difficulty with his analysis is the definition of 
"national self-interest'' as something ''valued solely for its benefit to 
the nation. Once having defined national interests in these terms, it is 
really impossible for him to talk about a mutuality of self-interest be- 
tween states. Yet Osgood contends that by patiently building upon a 
foundation of mutual self-interest the area of international cooperation 
and confidence could be eniereede Having defined ''national self-inter- 
est'' in terms of "sole!'' benefit he cannot then turn around and discuss 
mutuality of interest and be consistent. Either an interest is mutual 
or selfish; it can hardly be both. It is not possible to include co- 
Operative |mmtenests toncesthetstate ts ninterest nisreast jin termseof sole 
benefit to itself. What Osgood is attempting to do is to create a frame- 
work that encompasses interests running from selfish ones a!1 the way to 
long range interests or principles such as justice, humanitarianism, and 
Beir esacwisice ne Osgood turns the pursuit of interests or national 
benefits into an all-embracing concept: one that tries to explain too 
much. 

Unlike Osgood, Reinhold Niebuhr distinguishes between self-inter~- 
est andthe national interest’. He states, ''...a consistent self-inter- 
est on the part of the nation will work against its interests because it 


129 


will fail to do justice to the broader and longer interests. Further- 
more, ''it would be fatal for the security of the nation if some loyalties 


beyond its interests were not operative in its moral life to prevent the 
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cope ennia Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems CHOY oo 
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Charles Scribners Sons, 1953), pp. 136-137. 
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national interest from being conceived in too narrow and self-defeating 


0 . : ‘ 
Te For Niebuhr, self-interest is a narrower concept than ''the 


terms. 
national interest''. The latter term is broader in the sense that it may 
be beneficial for a state to deny present advantages for greater gains 

in the future. This is not a moral precep., but a dictum of prudence. 

If a state is to maximize its national security and gain advantages in 

the international system, it must adhere to maxims of this sort. Prudence 
provides a check on the pursuit of advantage only as long as a state per- 
ceives that it has something to be cautious about. 

Niebuhr, aware of the difficulty of limiting the concept of ''the 
national interest'' to a combination of self-interest and prudence, en- 
larges the sphere of the national interest to include a sense of justice: 

It is necessary ... to draw upon another moral 
and spiritual resource to widen the conception 
ot interest ... The sense of justice must 
prevent prudence from becoming too prudential 
in defining interest. 3! 
When the meaning of interest is broadened in this way it loses its sig- 


nificance as an explanatory concept in international relations. If ''the 


national interest!’ is invested with moral content, then by what criterion 


sopeinhotd Niebuhr, ''The Moral Issue in International Relations!'', (an 
unpublished paper prepared for the Rockefeller Foundation), cited in 
Robert Good, ''The National Interest and Political Realism: Niebuhr's 
Debate With Morgenthau and Kennan'', Journal of Politics, XX]| (June, 
1960), p. 605. Also see Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society 
(N.Y.: Charles Scibners Sons, 1932), pp. 232-233. Niebuhr thinks that 
an understanding of the interests of others necessarily provides a 
check on the pursuit of advantage. The author lauds the counsels of 
the moralists who believe in an adjustment of interest to Interest: 
"He believes (the moralist) that such an adjustment is possible only 
through a rational check upon self-interest and a rational comprehension 


off the®@interests of others." 


EAN Vai oak Niebuhr, "Our Moral and Spiritual Resources For Internationa] 
Cooperation'', Social Action (Feb. 1956), pp. 18-19. 
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can the pursuit of interest, from a moral point of view, be judged? It 
may be surmised that Niebuhr finds it imperative to include values not 
previously thought to be included in the meaning of ''the national inter- 
est'' for fear that the narrower perspective of self-interest and prudence 
can lead to ali sorts of negative conseque ces. 

Niebuhr's analysis, like Osgood's, derives from an explicit con- 
ception of human nature. He endows it with dual, fixed impulses, one 
directed toward self-preference and the other toward a sense of ciertees 
The term ''the national interest'' expresses this duality in the relations 
between states. This extension is not helpful in discerning the nature 
of national interests because it is dependent upon a highly subjective 
view of human nature which weakens the usefulness of the concept for any 
kind of analysis of state behavior. In short, though Niebuhr satisfies 
the criterion of objectivity in that his analysis is meant to apply to 
all states, his premises about the nature of man are not substantiated. 
Furthermore, by resorting to the broader conception of the national inter- 
est, which includes a sense of justice, his concept does not supply its 
readers with the capability of determining conflicts of interest. It is 
not made clear whether a dispute between two states is a result of man's 
persistent human nature or whether such disputes are conflicts over poli- 
cies, ends, or the mistaken perceptions of decision-makers. 

Arnold Wolfers approaches international relations, in general, and 


national interests, in particular, with an analytic method which is 


Pepobaert Good, op. cit., p. 618. ‘''Man--individual man and collective man, 
moral man and political man--acknowledges the worth and integrity of 
the neighbor, but manages persisten:ly to prefer himself to the neigh- 
bor, while insisting that his self-interest serves best the interest of 
the neighbor as well." 
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attuned to the need for conciseness and clarity. He compares national 
interests with, oddly enough, good roofs: 

To say that something is in the interest of 

the state is like saying that a good roof 

is in the interest of the house, when what 

one really means is that a ‘ood roof is 

considered vital by the houses's inhabitants 

who value the safety, completeness, and 

reputation of their residence. 33 
When someone says 'x' is in A's national interests, Wolfers suggests, he 
is saying something about 'x's! usefulness in establishing or maintaining 
central values. The ‘x' is defined as a means. Immediately following 
this analogy Wolfers contends that there is ''nothing absolute or un- 
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changing about the value men attach to state interests. Decision- 
makers in different states will pursue different interests depending on 
ideology, territorial location and historical] inputs. In his essay, 
"National Security as an Ambiguous Symbol,'' Wolfers sets out a similar 
idea where the national interest suggests a direction of policy: it 
indicates that the policy is desiqned to promote demands that are ascribed 


432 The key to Wolfers! dilemma of trying to specify the 


to the nation. 
Nobjective'’ national interest of all states is his recognition of the 
diversity of aims and demands of states. He realizes that the value a 
family attaches to its particular roof is dependent upon the kind of 
house that is built. As the goals of states change, the national inter- 


ests also change. In his view the two are inextricably interrelated. 


In a second formulation Wolfers orders national interests into two 


33a rnold Wolfers, Discors sbi Sts iS PISUC ale ar is on International 
Politics (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1962), p. 6. 
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discrete categories: possession goals and milieu adlete” Possession 
goals are those directed toward safeguarding and extending national] 
possessions while milieu goals aim at shaping and transforming the en- 
vironment for common benefits. 

There is a discrepancy between Wolfurs! formulation that suggests 
a ''direction of policy'' and the one that centers on possession and milieu 
goals. As in the case of Niebuhr, Wolfers confounds two distinct con- 
cepts of national interests. 

A further difficulty with his analysis is the relativity inherent 
in his idea of national interests. In his view, they are time-bound and 
circumstance-bound and thus national interests cannot be specified ina 
general way. Wolfers confuses the idea of national interests with the 
specific interests involved in a particular situation. Though policy 
'x' may be in state A's interests at one moment and be against its inter- 
ests in the next, the term national interests may still] have a clear 
meaning which applies to the behavior of all states, regardless of cir- 
cumstances or time. 

A final difficulty with Wolfers' thought is that, like Osgood and 
Niebuhr, he enlarges the concept of national interests to include the 
claims of other states. He asserts, ''... a wise interpretation and 
responsible pursuit of the national interest will be found to conform 
with the principles of morality, reasonably applied, and to the broader 
| ve 
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interests separately from values. Instead of drawing the lines between 
the pursuit of interests and the pursuit of justice, Wolfers places the 
latter dispositions within a framework that defies their expression. To 
be concerned with shaping the international environment for mutual gains 
(milieu goals) is simply not a consideration which can be expressed in 
terms of national interests without causing undue confusion and ambiguity. 
John Herz makes the same mistake when he conceives of two sets of inter- 
ests, a self-centered one and an international interest in ''sheer sur- 
vival” The common denominator of interest, the latter argues, is the 
"conditional viability'' of all states due to nuclear proliferation. Con- 
trary to this view, if on occasion even the ''interest'' in survival can 
be dependent upon some other value such as liberty, then no common de- 
nominator of interest can give states ''opportunities to conceive of 
their interests as responsibilities to all? 

The disparate values which states attempt to maximize in their 


international behavior cannot be expressed in terms of national interests. 


38 oe John Herz, International Politics in the Atomic Age (N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press, 1959), p. 312. ‘'What used to be a dichotomy of inter- 
ests and ideals thus emerges as a dichotomy of two sets of interests. 
And the struggle between the two is liable to proceed right into the 
minds and attitudes of the average person ... And because there is now 
a conflict between two sets of interests, the traditional, nation- 
centered interest and the new international, or rather universalist 
interest (in survival), the latter may have a better chance of pre- 
vailing than it had when hard-boiled interest clashed with lofty, but 
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William T. R. Fox agrees: ''The accumulating evidence that man typically 
strives to maximize a multiplicity of values serves to warn those who 
may create theoretical models based on some simplistic assumption that 
men or groups of men subordinate their every action to the maximization 
of some one value-- material gain, power, self-respect, etc.'' William 
T. R. Fox, ''The Uses of International Relations Theory'', Theoretical 


Aspects of International Relations, William T. R. Fox, edited (Indiana: 


University of Notre Dame Press, 1959), p. 43. 
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This concept, if it is to yield descriptive pay-offs, must be expressed 
in a limited, yet uniform, manner. This cannot be accomplished when it 
is used to describe the values as well as the policies of states and when 
it is bifurcated into self-interests and other-directed interests. 
Wolfers attempts to incorporate goals into his idea of national interests 
which do not properly belong there. To return to his analogy of the 
roof, the roof is necessary to the house because it provides benefits to 
the house's inhabitants which would otherwise be lacking. Most notably, 
it does not provide benefits to those living in other houses. Had Wolfers 
traced the implications of his analogy, it is suggested, he would have 
realized that natjonal interests do not directly benefit others. 

Wolfers is placed in this category of writers because he asserts 
that national interests can be determined apart from the decision-makers 
of states. He says: 

Statesmen may sincerely believe that vital 

national interests dictate a particular 

course of action; but judged by non- 

nationalistic standards of ethics they may 

be placing undue value on certain interests 

of their people or underestimating the value 

of things not pertaining to their nation 

which their policy would sacrifice. 
He is saying that the theorist's job is to abstract state interests from 
the predispositions of decision-makers. This is an objective approach to 
the study of international behavior because it does not depend on any 
view of human nature, as in Osgood and Niebuhr. Wolfers is aware of an 


inner compulsion of all states to attempt to increase opportunities for 


acquisition of values, using national power as the chief means. He is 


— 


eax ehaie Wolfers, op. cit., p. 61. 
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aware, too, that the environment in which states are required to act 
places limits on the implementation of policies and the pursuit of nation- 


al interests regardless of whether decision-makers are aware of those 


ier igase 2 


Authors in this section have a unique advantage over those in the 
first section: national interests are taken from the hands of decision- 
makers and placed in those of the theorist whose job it is to differen- 


tiate between the perceptions of decision-makers and the objective en- 


13 


vironment. The major failings of the writers in this category are 


two: their compulsion to unite, in one concept, the self-interested 
demands of states and ideals transcendiig self-interest; and their in- 
ability to affix an independent, descriptive definition to national inter- 


ests which is specific yet covers a significant portion of state behavior. 


C. The National Interest as Specific and Objectively Determined Values 
Hans Morgenthau and George K nnan affirm an almost polemical 


allegiance to ''the national interest''. Morgenthau asserts: 


42 


Wolfers! thought runs parallel to Harold and Margaret Sprout in this 
respect: ''Capability analysis ... is directed to the calculation of 

the opportunities and limitations implicit in the milieu, which wil] 
affect the operational results of whatever is attempted, irrespective 

of whether such factors are known and heeded by the decision-makers in 

- question.'' Harold and Margaret Sprout, ''Environmenta! Factors, in the 
Study of International Politics'', in James Rosenau, edited, International] 
Reliiiessandstoreidn Policy Weve The Pree-Press, 1969), 5. 53: 


earners is no absolutely "'objective'’ scientific analysis of any social 
phenomenon. However, it is still appropriate to say that some analyses 
of "reality'' tell us more than others. See Max Weber, The Methodology 
of the Social Sciences (N.Y.: The Free Press, 1949). For a lucid 
response to Weber's contention that the social sciences cannot be value- 
free see Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (N.Y.: Harcourt, Brace 


and World, Inc. 1961). 
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"And above all remember always that it is 

not only a political necessity, but also a 

moral duty, for a nation to follow in its 

dealings with other nations one guiding star, 

one Standard tor eocerr one rule for action: 

The National Interest." 
Both writers think that ''the national interest'' of a state can be de- 
fined specifically and that its content can be determined apart from 
decision-makers. 

In-general terms, Morgenthau says that '"'the national interest!! 
refers to a foreign policy that maximizes benefits to the sation 
Similarly, Kennan identifies ''the national interest'' by reference to 
benefits or advantages. He states. that foreign policy must be oriented 
to "shaping new and advantageous Peiationg ee The key to ''the national] 
interest'', in Kennan and Morgenthau, is to be found in the means of for- 
eign policy conduct, not the ultimate goals. The means of state behavior 
which yield national advantages are in ‘'the national interest''. More 
specifically, Morgenthau contends that ''statesmen think and act in terms 
of interest defined as ne a Power eathe speciticicritegion.: jn 
Morgenthau, by which ''the national interest'' can be determined. Thus, 
"the national interest'! of all states is synonomous: It centers on an 
objective law of international politics, the continual pursuit of power. 


"Whatever the ultimate aims of international politics,'' Morgenthau de- 


l 
clares, ''power is always the immediate aimee” Power is the kind of good 


Ih 


Hans Morgenthau, In Defense of the National Interest (Neys 2 Al fred 

Knopf, 1951), p. 242. 

Heh ans Morgenthau; Politics Among Nations, op. cit., p. 
( 


ong Nations /. 
b bes hemsenienl Realities of American Foreign Policy (N.Y.: W. W. Norton 


one cere ee 


and Company, 1966), p. 100. 
Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, op. cit., p. 5. 
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that can be used to achieve a state's values or ends. 
A problem with the criterion of power is that it is derived from 


an unsubstantiated account of human nature. Morgenthau connects human 


nature to power in the following terms: ivenlmianes asp br awionmesor 


power is not an accident of history ... it is an all permeating fact 


49 


which is the very essence of human existence. Similarly, Kennan sees 


the exercise of foreign policy ''as a result of man's irrational nature, 


1.90 


his selfishness, his obstinacy, his tendency to violence. SJMCerth'ks 
view of human nature is not argued for, the pursuit of power between 
states could be the result of misunderstanding or injustices rather than 
"human nature''. 

A second difficulty with the definition of ''the national interest"! 
as power is that neither Kennan nor Morgenthau maintains this view con- 
sistently. Morgenthau, for example, sometimes defines ''the national in- 
terest'' in terms of power. He means that ''the national interest!’ must 
be defined in terms of the power available for the ahpere of goals. 
Here, ''the national interest'' represents a guide to conduct where the 
decision-makers of states coordinate goals and power. Thus, power is not 
being maximized as in the earlier definition. Rather, in this definition 
"the national interest'' becomes a kind of yardstick by which some of the 
more important values of states can be realized. In yet another defini- 
tion Morgenthau contends that it is a requirement of political morality 


that '"'... [t]he national interest of a nation which is conscious not only 


"Juans Morgenthau, Politics in the Twentieth Century, abridged edition 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) p. 4. 
50 


George Kennan, op. cit., p. 48. 
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of its own interest, but also that of other nations must be defined in 

terms compatible with others!t.77 In this definition Morgenthau includes 
principled conduct within the framework of ''the national interest''. In 
doing this Morgenthau has injected moral content into what had been bes 
fore an Serie definition of the term: he pursuit of power. Kennan, 
too, enlarges the sphere of ''the nationa] interest!’ by saying that uni- 
versal values become valid as ''the gentle civilizer of national self- 


interest in which they find their true valwele Kennan is aware of the 


53 e ° a} A 
But he insists, paradoxically, that 


unlimited nature of principles. 
these principles can be incorporated within ''the national interest". 
The reader is confused when ''the national interest'' is defined by the 
same authors in different ways. 

A final criticism to be levelled at Morgenthau is the following: 
If "statesmen think and act in terms of interest defined as power'', then 
how is it possible for decision-makers to work against ''the national 
interest''? If power is always the immediate aim of international poli- 
tics, as Morgenthau says, then power becomes an objective, deterministic 
force which cannot be controverted. However, the object of tne writings 
of both Kennan and Morgenthau is to show that ''the national interest'! has 
not been pursued in American foreign policy and that decision-makers 
have failed to grasp its meaning. It is untenable to define objective 


forces in international politics, such as human nature and power, and 


then criticize foreign policies that controvert those very forces. 


e Hane Morgenthau, ‘Another Great Debate'', American Political Sctence 
‘Review (Dec, 1952)4.p. 977. 


Bateor ce Kennan, American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (N.Y.: Mentor Books, 1957), 
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Morgenthau states, ''To improve the world one must work with those forces 
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(forces inherent in human nature), not against them. fie so at tleast 
reasonable to inquire how one can work for or against determined forces 
over which decision-makers seem to have no control. 

Both Kennan and Morgenthau define ''che national interest'' in terms 
of what tends to contribute to national benefits or advantages. The vir- 
ture of this definition-is that it fs meant to apply to all states; it 
focuses on the means for obtaining those things a state wants; and it is 
not dependent, for its determination, on the perceptions of decision-makers. 
Had they settled on a definition that was only a partial explanation of 
state behavior, rather than expressing ‘'the national interest'' as a mono- 
lithic whole, their accounts would have been more satisfactory. 

In regard to the writings on the concept of interest Brian Barry 
aptly comments: 

sts tit is a familiar idea that people who 

are perfectly well able to use a concept may 

nevertheless talk rubbish about it, so even 

if many of the writings about the concept 

are confused it does not follow that the 

concept itself ie? 
Although it is possible to be highly critical of the literature on the 
concept of interest in international relations,it does not follow that 
national interests are useless in explaining significant aspects of inter- 
state activity. Those that have written on the concept of interest in 
international relations have assumed that the term can be defined in 


terms of value. When the term is defined and used in this way it is in- 


deed vacuous. 


eee 
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Hans Morgenthau, op. Cit. , pees 


Brian Barry, ''The Public Interest'', quoted in Anthony Quinton, edited, 
Political Philosophy (London:0xford University Press, 1967), p. 112. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Concept of Interest in Recent Philosophical Literature 


When interest in international rele-:ions is defined in terms of 
value it seems to have no clear application. Attention is now focused 
on those definitions of interest not already covered in the international 
literature. The first part of this chapter will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of alternative definitions of interest in the philosophical litera- 
ture. In the second part, special attention is given to Brian Barry's 
formulation of interest. A modified version of his idea of interest is 
the basis of the definition of what is in an actor's national interests as 


set out in chapter four. 


A. The Idea of Interest: 
John Plamenatz, 
S. 1. “Benn 
Virginia Held 
"X is_in A's interests" means, for Plamenatz, that.the x is a 
"Settled and avowed'' aspiration of "'A'' which either ''A'' or other people 
concerned about the aspiration believe to be See ab ec. Two require- 
ments, then, are presented as evidence for the existence of an interest. 
First, the interest must be settled upon or deeply felt, and second, it 
must be believed to be realizable. 
This idea of interest is subjective because it makes the existence 
of an interest dependent upon the dispositions of an actor; for Plamenatz, 


'Yohn Plamenatz, “interests''; Political Studies, Vol. 2 (1954), pp; 1-2. 
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an interest simply does not exist if it is not aspired to. This defini- 
tion is subject to the limitations endemic to a subjectivist interpreta- 
tion: it becomes impossible to determine an interest independent of the 
actor and it does not allow the possibility of asking the kinds of 
questions that are normally asked about interests. That is, although a 
particular actor may aspire to something, it still seems reasonable to 
ask whether ae it is in his interests to pursue it. The actor may be 
mistaken about what is in its interests. For example, while the South 
African government insists that apartheid policies are in the interests 
of South Africa, it can be said that arguing from common sense and fact 
such policies are not in its interests. The government has misperceived 
or purposefully misinterpreted the objective situation. 

Another difficulty with Plamenatz's view is that he adds a third 
requirement to his definition of interest: entitlement.2 The main con- 
ditions for the Presence of an interest, then, are that the thing in 
question must be aspired to, must be believed to be realizable, and the 
actor must believe that he is entitled to the object. A demand or per- 
sistent claim becomes an interest because it is mediated through the actor's 
values and his sense of entitlement. Entitlement, as Plamenatz is aware, 
is a community concept. That is, what one is entitled to usually involves 
the opinions of others. Thus, Plamenatz is led to a strange conclusion 
concerning interests. Claims and demands become molded into interests by 


3 


applying commonly held standards of justice to them. The futility of 


john Plamenatz, Man and Society, Vol. 2 (London: Longman Group Limited, 
LOGS) oeeames hoe 
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attaching entitlement to the meaning of interest is vividly expressed in 
one of Plamenatz's own examples. He says, "lf we know a boy's temperament 
and abilities ... we can reasonably say that it is his true interest 
(though he may not know it) to choose one occupation rather than another 


ut 


It hardly makes sense to ascribe ent tlement to the choice of an 
occupation. What the boy is entitled to involves commonly held standards 
whereas what is in his interest, in view of his abilities and talents, 
seems to be divorced from such standards. 

According to Plamenatz, an actor would not have an interest unless 
he could show that the demand or claim is deeply felt; that it is believed 
to be realizable; and that the actor is somehow entitled to it. The 
following examples undermine each of Plamenatz's criteria. If it is said 
that education is in the student's interests, what is meant is that it is 
in his interests regardless of the student's convictions or demands. By 
saying that energy self-sufficiency is in the interests of the U.S., what 
is asserted is that it is in the U.S. interests whether or not it is be- 
lieved to be realizable. Finally, to say that a rise in stock prices is 
in the stockbroker's interests is to say that such an outcome ‘s in his 
interests independent of its justifiability. Plamenatz's idea of interest 
is unsatisfactory because it does not account for these typical uses of 
interest. 

S. |. Benn's analysis of interest is similar to Plamenatz's be- 
cause it Pe related to normative standards. The difference is that 


in Benn, an interest is related to a standard independen: of the actor. 
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Interests are more normative than Plamenatz allows, according to Benn, 
because they are grounded jin morality and related to certain standards. > 
In Benn's view, the interest of an actor Is related to a paradigm of what 
any actor might claim or ask fee He does not describe the content of 
this standard except to say that an interest is very similar to a natural 
right. The drawing of this parallel creates difficulty as an interest 


7 


becomes intermingled with opaque normative standards. Benn seems to 
make an implicit assumption that these standards are known to the public 
and are commonly acknowledged. This is unreasonable. By what publicly 
acknowledged standard of morality can an interest be determined? 

If interests are prima facie claims related to some as yet un- 
determined standard, then how can two conflicting claims ever be recon- 
ciled? Until Benn's objective standard is articulated, each interest, 
no matter how many reasons are brought forward in its support, remains 
subjective. Cindy can bring forth a claim that her rent should be lowered 
while the landlord can equally bring forth reasons why it should be in- 
creased. Similarly, French wine growers can bring claims forward against 
the importation of cheap Italian wine,while Italian wine growers can 
bring forth claims. in efavorsou. increased wine Sales to Franceas iheresis 
no shared standard through which these claims can be reconciled, yet all 
of them may be reasonable. 


a 


9s, |. Benn, "'Interests' in Politics", Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Volume 60 (1960), p. 128. 

Sinide. Dewlats 

the ambiguous term, interest is defined in terms of a value word, en- 
titlement. Felix Oppenheim would call this the ''definest fallacy". 
Interest, the term to be defined descriptively, is ascertained by an 
evaluational term. See Felix Oppenheim, "Egalitarian as a Descriptive 


Concept'', American Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 7 (April, 1970), p. 148. 
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Benn shares with Plamenatz the idea that interests are claims. A 
major difference between the two writers is that Plamenatz argues, sub- 
jectively, that interests can only be related to one's own normative 
standards which may be held in common with others, while Benn imagines 
the existence of an independent standard whereby interests can be asserted. 
Also, Benn contends that an interest can exist for an actor even though he 
is not aware of it, while Plamenatz makes interests dependent upon an 
actor's subjective feelings. 

Both writers maintain that interests are claims for certain spe- 
cific ends or values. In amore recent account of the meaning of inter- 


8 


est Virginia Held generally follows the approach offered in Benn. She 


asserts that the phrase, ''x is in A's interests,'' is a claim which is 
affirmed as justifiable; it is more than ''A wants x'' since it asserts 
justifiability and this is a normative assertion, a prima facie finding.? 


She suggests that there are good reasons, though not necessarily conclus- 


ive ones, for Saying that ''x is in A's interests''. Two criteria are 


offered: The 'x' must be wanted by or for some actor and the 'x' must 

be believed to be justifiable. A case of interest exists for Held, con- 
trary to Benn, even if the interest turns out not to be justifiable with- 
in or between political systems. 


Held cleverly uses the following example to elucidate her meaning: 


tiie Held, The Public Interest and Individual Interests, (NSY. = Bastc 
Books, Inc., 1970), pp. 163-164. 


To view interests as prima facie claims or natural rights is not un- 
common in the literature. See Julius Stone, Human Law and Human Justice, 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968), p. 341; Charles Fried, 
iJusticesand-liberty", in Carl. Friedrich (ed.)., Nomos, Justice (K.Y.: 
Atherton Press, 1963), pp. 126-146. 
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\f a court judges that a given action is 

a case of theft it does not at the same 

time have to judge whether the law 

prohibiting theft is a good law or even 

a valid law. 
Similarly, according to Held, a case of interest cannot be equated or 
confused with its ultimate justifiability. However, even if Held's dis- 
tinction is pertinent, the question still remains as to whether an accept- 
able definition of interest has anything to do with claims asserted as 
justifiable. 

For example, when President Ford says that resource strangulation 
fesevcriterion for U.S. military action in the Arab States; he is not; in 
any way, committed to an assertion involving justifiability. He is claim- 
ing, rather, that it may be in the U.S. national interests to intervene 
in spite of considerations of justifiability, not because of them. 

Held, like Plamenatz and Benn, defines the term, interest, ina 
normative context. Instead of being suspicious of the connection between 
interests and what one is entitled to or claims, each is appar2ntly com- 
mitted to interpretations placed on interest by leaders and other persons 


seeking to rationalize the pursuit of interest. These ''justifications" 


must not be confused with the content of interest. 


B. The Idea of Interest: 


Brian Barry 


Brian Barry does not appeal to claims, entitlement, justifiability 


or any other locution that is dependent upon subjective standards in his 
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analysis of interests. He provocatiyely states, ''... [t]he expression 
"in so and so's interests'! is neither equivocal nor vague.''!! He quickly 
disposes of two interpretations: namely, the equating of interests with 
wants or with justifiable claims. He says if "x is in A's interests" is 
equivalent to "A wants x'', then the questiun "A wants x but is it in his 
interests,’ cannot be asked. He continues, saying that by equating "x js 
in A's interests" with '"'x would be a justifiable claim on the part of A" 
the question cannot be asked, ''X is in A's interests, but is it a justi- 
fiable claim?" Barry thinks that these are reasonable questions which 
should be asked. 

It was commonly asked, for example, whether jt was in the U.S. 
national interests to join the League of Nations, yet no one viewed the 
Senate (those responsible for ratifying U.S. membership) as wanting to 
join. Conversely, it makes sense to say that Pakistan wanted to maintain 
whatreis»nowsacalledeBangladeshfas annintegrabhparé of Pakistani borstill 
seems possible to ask whether it was in Pakistan's interests io attempt 
to do so. In common usage a distinction is usually made between inter- 
ests and wants. 

Having previewed the formulations of others, Barry proceeds by 
saying, as a first approximation, that an action or policy is in an actor's 


Ome 12 
interests if it increases his opportunities to get what he wants. As an 


- 


Beha Barry, Political Argument (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965), 


p. 175. 
een p. 176. It should be noted that Barry sympathizes with Talcott 
Parsons' identity of interest with generalized means to any ultimate 
ends. A major difference between the two writers is that Barry claims 
that interests do not always contribute to the satisfaction of certain 
kinds of ends. See Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action 


(N.Y.: Free Press of Glencoe, 1949), p. 262. 
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example, he says that since wealth and power may be thought of as assets 
which contribute to getting what one wants, these are universal interests; 
these assets increase an actor's potential to get what he wants. Barry 
introduces a qualification to this definition: increased opportunities 
(interests) Ean be wusedsto get whatever an actor wants. If an actor 
wants his own assets decreased or wants other actors to have their share 
of opportunities, then he is allowing principles to override interests. .- 
Thus, given Barry's definition, the Canadian government's want to send aid 
to Ethiopian starvation victims must be understood as not being in Canada's 
national interests, other things equal. This qualification is unnecessary 
because wants are never in an actor's interests. According to Barry, only 
acts and policies which increase an actor's opportunities for want~satis- 
faction are in his interests. A policy of sending aid to Ethiopia could 
never be in Canada's national interests because it decreases Canadian 
opportunities. But the want for sending such aid is neither in nor 

opposed to Canadian interests. Common sense suggests that power and 

wealth are the type of asset that can be used to satisfy most of an actor's 
Own wants and many of other actors wants. 

One might well ask: If interests are generalized means which can 
only satisfy certain kinds of want (e.g. self-regarding wants), then must 
all other-regarding wants always introduce a principle overriding inter- 
ests? Barry implies that this is the case. However, common sense does 
not warrant this conclusion. A policy of decreasing one asset (wealth) 


in order to increase another (status) may be in an actor's interests. For 
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example, Saudi Arabia grants financial] gifts of aid to several Middle 
Eastern States. These gifts may be construed as means to other-regarding 
wants of the Saudi Arabian Goverhnent. the lding the improvement in the 
economies of other states in the region. Such policies reduce the net 
wealth of Saudi Arabia, but may increase her status. Increased status 

is in Saudi Arabia's interests because it increases her opportunities for 
want-satisfaction. Thus, one interest may be reduced in order to increase 
another without introducing principles which override interests. 

Barry argues that there is a close connection between an actor's 
interests and evaluating acts and policies. Thus, to determine the exist- 
ence of an interest one must compare the results of alternative acts and/ 
or policies: 

When you say that x is in A's interests, 


ee, 


but what you are saying about it is some- 

thing about its results ... what you are 

Sat gli is that the results are wanted by 

A.14 
In Barry's work '"interest'' is always limited by the following conditions: 
It always refers to acts and policies, the results of which increase an 
actor's opportunities to get what he wants. Furthermore, the results must 
be wanted by the actor and results concerning actors other than ''A" are 
not to be considered as relevant. Finally, Barry says that situations can 


ne) 


never be in an actor's interests. 


This is the first concept of interest discussed which consistently 


places the term in the realm of means rather than ends, values or 
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objectives. In Barry's work, these means cannot contribute to the satis- 
faction of all wants, as previously noted. More specifically, according 
ioe Barhy, interests do pot help to realize wants involving principles. 
Anis ots not to say’ that aioe should not pursue courses of action that go 
against interest, or that one should always pursue a course that is in 
one's interests. Barry allows that tone can recognize something as being 
in one's interest without pursuing it 16 To take an example, it may be 
in the Chinese interest to trade goods with the Western world on a much 
larger scale, but a deep-seated commitment to self-sufficiency may help 
to prevent the adoption of such policies. Similarly, it may be in the 
U.S. interests to sell nuclear reactors to third world countries but the 
principle of non~-proliferation may override nuclear ''deals''. 

Interests become comparative, using Barry's formulation, because 
they are limited to the means at an actor's disposal. Generalized means, 
such as wealth and power, though not exactly quantifiable, are at least 
comparable; they are a universal currency which is descriptive in nature. 
Indeed, Barry views interest as a descriptive concept. This helps in 
Oobjectifying a particular act of policy by looking at the results and 
noting whether or not an agent possesses more means than before for the 
satisfaction of self-regarding wants. Acts and policies which increase 
a state's power capability would be in that state's interests, but once 
the increased power is obtained, its usage is ned ther wind State’ ssinter= 


ests nor opposed to its interests. Thus, something comes to be in an 


and 


eras Barrtye a ihe. Public Interest!', in Anthony Quinton (ed.), Political 
Philosophy (London: Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 114. 
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agent's interests not by immediately satisfying wants, but by its result- 
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ing ''in one's possessing means to satisfying wants''. 
While accepting the basis and general thrust of Barry's concept, 
there are several problems which should be explored. First, at what 
point in time can an increase or decrease in opportunities for want- 
satisfaction be measured? Second, by eliminating situations or circum- 
stances from his definition, Barry closes off cases that are normally, 
thought to be in, or opposed to, an agent's interests. Third, does his 
rendition of interest incorporate conflicts of interest between actors? 
Fourth, his interpretation of interest is still partially subjective. 
That is, Barry says that the results of policies must be wanted by the 
agent, thereby leaving the student with a partly subjective formulation. 


Barry does not account for the time at which an increase or de- 


: ee nas ; : 
crease in opportunities can be assessed. If policy 'x'’ is adopted at 


T, and at T, opportunities have not been increased, but at T 


1 9 they have, 


3 


at what point can a concrete appraisal be made? I!t would be easy to 


imagine a case like this arising. At qT, Peru inaugurates a policy of 


expropriation of American firms. At T the results of Peru's policy 


Di 
substantially decrease the assets of the state and, consequently, its 


opportunities for satisfying wants. But at T3 assets are increased over 


and beyond what they were at Ty: Thus, at Ty the policy is not in Peru's 


political Argument, ops cit. ,op. 184. .A foreign policy act of the 


Venezualan government, let us say an increase of 504 in the cost of a 
barrelsof oil, would’ likely increase its wealth, and, therefore, be in 
its interests, everything else remaining the same, if the results of 
the act put Venezuala in a better position to satisfy its wants. The 
use of those increased assets is neither in nor opposed to Venezuala's 
interests. 


18 


This line of criticism was elucidated by Tom Pocklington, University of 
Alberta, in connection with the Felix Oppenheim article cited earlier. 
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interests but at T, it is. The time factor is an important problem of 
any definition of interest that focuses ae and is dependent upon, the 
consequences of acts and polictes. This problem will be addressed, but 
only partly resolved, in the following chapter. 

A second criticism ‘is that Barry does not allow situations to be 
in an actor's interests even though situations or circumstances are some- 
times referred to as being in so-and-so's interests. For example, Barry 
Says that increased assets are always in an actor's eee ee re 
reaches into his coat pocket and finds, much to his surprise, two twenty- 
dollar bills. Neither he nor his friends know how the money got there. 
John has increased his assets as a result of a fortuitous circumstance. 
Thus, the circumstance is in John's interests. Barry could respond to 
this example by saying that John's wealth has been increased as a result 
of someone's act. But it seems more reasonable, in this case, to say 
that the interest is a direct result of circumstances. Some inheritances 
may be viewed in the same way. Leonard, an American, inherits two- 
thousand pounds from a remote relative in England. This windfall may 
appropriately be regarded as a circumstance even though it bears some 
relation to the persons involved in writing and executing the will. 
However, it is clear why Barry eliminates situations from his concept of 
interest. Simply put, his definition is action-oriented; it is dependent 
upon the adoption of concrete acts and policies coupled with the consequent 
results. Barry does not allow natural phenomena (land, rain, resources, 
etc.) to’ be in an actor's tnterests eyen though they can create oppor= 


tunities for want-satisfaction. He takes this position because he 
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considers interests to be dynamic and circumstances or situations to be 
Static. Given this definition, the Alps were not in the interests of 
the Viet Cong; and the English haan) was not in the interests of England. 
Contrary to Barry, situations can Be in an actor's interests when they cre- 
ate exploitable opportunities for want-satisfaction, a point discussed in 
more detail in the next chapter. The mere possession of the Golan Heights 
creates Opportunities for its possessor, independent of any acts and poli- 
cies adopted to exploit this opportunity. Thus, situations must be 
accounted for in the concept of interest because they often create oppor- 
tunities for individuals or states to obtain the objects they want .7° 
A third problem with Barry's definition is that it does not extend 
to conflicts of interest between two or more actors. A conflict of inter- 
est, for Barry, is a conflict of opportunities for One dC lOles er Mitte 
the concept to opportunities for want-satisfaction now or some time in the 
future. But is this the only kind of conflict of interest? A situation 
can be envisioned where two actors draft two policies, each or which 
would tend to increase their opportunities to get what they want, but 
where both are not satisfiable. For example, Iceland formulates a policy 
of extending its fishing limit to 200 miles. This increases Iceland's 
opportunities to get what she wants (e.g. more fish for Icelandic fisher- 
men). England, at the same time, initiates a policy of allowing her 
fishermen to fish anywhere outside 25 miles of the Icelandic coast. The 


results of this policy increase England's food supply, thereby being in 


20Nachiavelli thought that it ‘may be true that fortune is the ruler of 
half our actions, but.that she allows.the other half or thereabouts to 


be governed by us''. The Prince ana Discourses (N.Y.: The Modern Library, 
1950), p. 91. The knowledgeable Prince will seize opportunities cre- 


ated in or by nature and make preparations in advance of adverse changes. 
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her interests. There is a conflict of interest between these states, not 
over wants, since they want the same oo but Over opportunities for 
want-satisfaction. Barry's definition must be extended in this way to 
include conflicts of interest between two or more actors. 

A final criticism of Baguyes.detinitlon nls wthatiitelSest Wl pan 
tially subjective. He maintains that the results of a policy must be 
wanted by the actor for jt to be in his interests. Thus, ''x is in A's 
iMeebests ait, anduonly If. yi. 4x! is.anvact or ,polley: 142 .thernesults 
of 'x' increase A's opportunities for want-satisfaction; and 3. the re- 
sults of 'x' are wanted by A. Barry maintains a self-directed concept of 
interest by making the existence of an interest dependent upon an agent's 
actual wants. But are interests always dependent upon the actual, ex- 
pressed wants of actors? For example, suppose that a team of researchers 
finds that if Russia were to pay off its Lend Lease debt to the U.S. the 
results of such a policy would ease East-West tension and contribute to a 
most-favored-nations status with the U.S. The Soviet Union may not con- 
sciously want the results of this policy. Even though the Soviet Union 
may not actually want the results of certain policies, those policies can 
still be in its interests because they would increase its opportunities. 
Though an increase in opportunities is usually wanted by the agent, the 
agent need not necessarily know about any specified want. Thus, it is 
advisable to say that the Soviet Union would want the results of policies 
if they increased its opportunities for satisfaction of goals. 

Barry's definition is concise and it allows independent researchers 
to discover interests apart from what an agent says is in his interests. 
Furthermore, by focusing on the alternative means at an agent's disposal, 


Barry's concept allows one to compare the results of acts and policies to 
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determine those that increase or decrease opportunities. The problem 
with Barry's analysis of interests is that it is too narrow to be applied 
with regularity to the international environment. An adequate definition 
of what is in a state's national interests must account for the undefined 
and vaguely defined wants of states; it must include circumstances and 
situations which have played a central] part in inter-state interactions; 
and it must account for conflicts of interest between actors. If Barry's 
Significant contribution to the literature on interests is properly 
appended and broadened, a satisfactory definition of what is in an actor's 


national interests should result. 
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CHAPTER 4 


National Interests in International Relations 


Introduction 

There is no such thing as ''the national interest". [tn no way can 
the many disparate means and ends of foreign policy behavior be organized 
into a coherent whole by the simple use of this or any other expression. 
For this reason, the expression, ''x is in A's national interests,'' will 
be limited in this chapter to identifying the existence of, and explain- 
ing the meaning of, that which is in a state's interests. 

As an initial definition, it may be said that ''x is in A's nation- 


£ 1 


alaunterests' if 


x' iS an act, a policy or a circumstance, the results 
of which increase A's opportunities to gain over its previous position in 
the international system. Aspects of what is in an actor's national inter- 
ests emerge from this formulation, some of which have appeared in the 
literature and others which will be discussed for the first time. 

Of those aspects which have been discussed previously in the lit- 
erature, the idea of interest is affirmed to be self-directed. That is, 
the results of 'x' must produce opportunities for A to gain over its 
previous position. This characteristic of interests is described in the 
works of Hans Morgenthau and Brian Barry. Another element of interests 
discussed by other scholars and adopted in this chapter is the idea that 
they are objective and are, therefore, independent of a decision-maker's 
preferences and yalues. If the idea of national interests is to be of 


emptrical use to the student, then it must be defined in such a way as to 


leave room for a decision-maker to mistake what he thinks is in his state's 
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interests. By making the concept of interest dependent upon the results 
of acts, policies and circumstances this necessary condition is fulfilled. 
Independent observers can find out whether a particular policy is ina 
state's interests by looking at the results and determining whether an 
increase in opportunities is evi'denea A c:hird element jin the definition, 
discussed by Brian Barry, is the emphasis placed on the generalized means 
of actors, including wealth and power. Thus, to say that 'x' is in A's 
National interests is to say that 'x! is a means to the satisfaction of 
a state's wants. The advantage in focusing on the means of foreign 
policy is that it is easier to measure an increase in a state's oppor- 
tunities to improve its situation, thar it is to measure wants or want- 
satisfaction. Although it is possible to list wants, a mere listing re- 
veals little about the nature of state activity. Also, it is impossible 
to measure want-satisfaction independent of the actor involved, while 
Opportunities such as an increase in wealth, power or some other asset 
are more readily identifiable and Wicad Weablens 

While any comprehensive discussion of national interests must in- 
clude all of the above elements to give the concept full meaning, several 
other factors must also be included. First, national interests, as argued 
in the last chapter, can apply to situations or circumstances, not only 
to acts and policies. Second, something can be in a state's interests 
even though the decision-makers of the state have done nothing to increase 


opportunities. For example, a state other than the recipient of an 


Me ehalars may, on occasion, disagree on whether a state's policies have 
resulted in an increase in opportunities. Scme arbitrariness is involved 


in making judgments in difficult cases. 

ant this stage in the development of international theory, it is necessary 
to measure increases in opportunities in terms of ''moreness'' rather than 
exact measurements. 
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increase in opportunities may adopt policies which are in the recipient's 
interests. Even an opponent may inadvertently do so. Third, the ex- 
pression, ''to gain over its previous position in the international system,'' 
is entirely Wen What does this phrase mean? it denotes an improve- 
ment ina peorer: Situation at Ty compared with a previous position, T)- 
More explicitly, it suggests 'moreness' in relation to the satisfiable 
objects of state behavior. To gain over its previous position in the 
international system a state need not necessarily gain at another actor's 
expense. This Us an important aspect ‘of what ts“in@a State's national 
interests: A policy that increases a state's opportunities to improve 
its position does not imply a zero-sum international system where there 
are losers wherever there are gainers. This will be clarified later in 
the chapter. 

These new elements, when added to the work of others, results in 
the following definition: xX is in A's national interests if 'x' is an 
act, policy or circumstance, the results of which increase A's opportuni- 
ties or maintain A's opportunities to gain over its previous position in 
the international system. This definition is more inclusive than the 
previous one because it accounts for the maintenance of opportunities 


which can be in a state's interests. Using this definition, something can 


31n the early 1950's, Percy Corbett suggested the criterion, advantage, 
as a way of defining ''the national interest'': ''People say 'national 
interest! to express their idea of the balance of advantage for the 
nation in any matter which happens to be under discussion." Corbett 
has definitely captured the self-directed nature of national interests. 
But note, however, that he does not relate advantage to the results of 
BCts, policies or circlmsteancessnor to tne state = positron yh Thetanter= 
national system. He seems, rather, to equate interests with advantages 
gained. See Percy Corbett, ''National Interest, International Organiza-~ 
tion and American Foreign Policy", World Politics, no. | (Octe, Is2)), 
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be in a state's interests even though the results of particular acts and 
policies only maintain previously gained opportunities. For example, 
while the initial definition explains what would have been in Soviet 
national interests during the Cuban Missile Crisis, it does not account 
for U.S. interests. In terms of the definition no gain in U.S. oppor- 
tunities could be identified because no such gain for the U.S. can be 
ascertained as a result of the crisis. As for the Soviet Union, placing 
offensive missiles in Cuba increased her opportunities to gain over her 
previous position. This strategic policy gave the Soviet Union a foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere and, thus, opened opportunities for further 
influence in the area. It is evident that the Soviet Union attempted to 
gain a better position in the international system at the expense of the 
Desc Nhough 1this idipeleuat) to conjecture about Soviet intentions) (i.e. 
whether Soviet leaders were testing President Kennedy's strength; whether 
the Soviets merely wanted the removal of U.S. missiles in Turkey and 
Greece; or whether the policy was really designed to gain influence in 
the area), the consequences of this policy, if allowed, would have created 
opportunities for gain. Intuitively, it makes sense to say that ne re- 
moval of the missiles was in the U.S. interests. However, the first 
definition is not broad enough to account for U.S. decision-making in the 
crisis. The U.S. could not hope to gain opportunities from its acts and 
policies beyond those already obtained in its previous position. In the 
revised definition of national interests the results of acts and policies 
which Seaceeh a previous position are in a state's national interests. 
Since’ U.S. policies did, in fact, contribute to the maintenence of oppor- 
tunities gained in the past those policies were in the U.S. interests. 


By broadening the concept of national interests in this way the scholar of 
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international relations can comprehend and explain central aspects of 
interstate activity which otherwise would Be more difficult to understand. 
The remainder of this chapter is divided into the following cate- 
gorres: “A? Points of Generienes with Brian Barry; B. Broadening the Scope 
of Interest in SnePenacional Relations; C. Problems of Application; D. The 


Fursuit of =National Tnhterests? 


A. Points of Congruence with Brian Barry 

Brian Barry's definition of interests share two characteristics 
with the definition of national interests presented here. First, both 
portray interests as generalized means to the satisfaction of wants or 
realization of objectives and, second, both definitions are dependent 
upon results which must show an increase in an actor's opportunities. 

One attribute of defining the concept of interests in terms of 
generalized means is the following: There are a limited number of identi- 
fiable means, such as wealth and power, which can be used to obtain what 
an individual or statewants. Only acts and policies which increase an 
actor's opportunities (generalized means) are in the actor's interests. 
When interests are defined as values, wants or ends they are not similarly 
limited because actors pursue a panoply of objectives. No discernible 
criterion, such as an increase in opportunities, can be identified when 
interests are defined in these terms. Furthermore, interests would be- 
come no more than the subjective preferences of decision-makers for 


certain states of affairs which are not susceptible to empirical test. 


af append Barry to include results which show interest-maintenance. 
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A second attribute of defining. interests as generalized means is 
that an action-orientation is maintained. [(n common usage interests are 
not static preferences for certain ends. Rather, the term interest is 
used to apply to a dynamic situation. The expression, "x is in A's inter- 


'' means, on the one hand, that 'x' js usually the result of activity 


Co ES 
and, on the other, that the results of 'x' (increased opportunities) can 
be used in further activity to obtain an actor's objectives. Interests 
represent the dynamic interface between acts (the means at an actor's 
disposal) and the ends of foreign policy. The Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact of 1939 illustrates this aspect of interests. In signing the pact, 
Stalin gained time (an increase in opportunities) to prepare for war by 
redirecting German efforts westward. Thus, the act of signing the pact 
was in the Soviet interests because it created opportunities for the 
Soviets to avert immediate war and to prepare for the imminent conflict 
with Germany. The additional time created through the pact allowed the 
Soviets to engage in further activity to realize the objectives of their 
foreign policy. 

Both Brian Barry's definition of interest and the definition of 
national interests presented here are dependent upon results which must 
show an increase in an actor's opportunities. The advantage of defining 
what is in a state's interests in terms of the results of acts and poli- 
cies is that the investigator can determine objectively which acts and 
policies increase an actor's opportunities to satisfy wants or to gain a 
better position. To repeat, only those acts which increase an actor's 
opportunities are in its interests. Acts which have the sole effect of 
helping other actors increase their opportunities are never in its inter- 


ests although such acts may be right. In other words, such acts may be 
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principled or humanitarian. Thus, this definition of interests dis- 
tinguishes between what is in an actor's interests and what promotes 
principles divorced from interest. By focusing on the results of acts 
and policies, the investigator can separate arin leading to interest- 


enhancement from activity leading to the realization of principles. 


B. Broadening the Scope of Interest in International Relations 

Given the compiexities of inter-state activity, the idea of inter- 
est in international relations is broader than Brian Barry's development 
of an individual's interests. [t is broader in four ways: first, a cir- 
cumstance can be in a state's interests; second, the maintenance of pre- 
vious opportunities is in a state's interests; third, the concept of 
national interests is broadened to account for conflicts of interest 
between states; fourth, interests must be broadened to include interests 
in interaction. 
1. National Interests as Circumstances 

An increase in a state's opportunities to gain over its previous 
position is always in its interests. In most cases what is ina state's 
national interests results from the activity of decision-makers. Inter- 
ests are usually the direct product of acts and policies. However, in 
some of those cases a circumstance or situation makes it possible for a 
State to adopt, acts that are fn its Interests.) “lt is sometimes convenient 
to refer to circumstances which lead up to the adoption of acts and poli- 
Cles as being, in a state’ S Interests. This 1s a subsidiary aspect to -the 
idea of national interests. For example, a historical circumstance which 
is in the national interests of The People's Republic of China is the 


British maintenance of Hong Kong. The current status of Hong Kong has 
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provided China with greater opportunities to trade with the West without 
altering its policy commitments. Without this historical circumstance 
increased opportunities for trade would not have-resulted. To be sure, 
the acts and policies of the Chinese government leading up to increased 
trade are in the Chinese interests. But without the historical circum- 
stance of Hong Kong it would not be possible for China to adopt such 
policies. Similarly, the Rock of Gibraltar was in the British national 
interests even though the ehreuns bance was not ‘activated! until British 
ships and soldiers occupied that area. Thus, if a circumstance is re- 
quired for acts and policies which are in a state's interests to take 
effect, then the circumstance is in the state's interests also. Whenever 
a circumstance increases a state's opportunities to gain a better position 
in the international system it is in that state's interests. However, 

it is important to note that a circumstance can be in a state's interests 
without it actually creating a better position for the state. Though the 
extraction of oil is in Saudi Arabia's interests because it increases her 
wealth, the use of that wealth may or may not place Saudi Arabia in a bet- 
ter position in the international system. !ncreased opportunities are the 
key to gaining a better position in the international system. Further 
activity is required to design successful acts and policies for the use 

of increased opportunities in order for a state to actually realize a 
better position. 


2. Interest Maintenance 


The concept of what is in a state's national interests is expanded 
to include the maintenance of a state's opportunities. In international 
relations there are many cases where it makes sense to say that ''x is in 


A's national interests!! even though a state's generalized means are not 
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increased. The earlier example of U.S. policy in the Cuban Missile 
Crisis can only be understood in terms of interest maintenance. If it 
is in a state's interests to increase its Opportunities for gain in the 
international system, then it follows that it is in that state's inter- 
EStonto matatain previously gained opportu,ities. Many policies of status 
quo states are directed toward such maintenance. For example, continued 
U.S. support of the Monroe Doctrine is a consequence of U.S. attempts to 
maintain its power, wealth and status in South America. Similarly, the 
Soviet incursion into Czechoslovakia in 1968 was a result of Soviet 
attempts to maintain control over previous opportunities for gain. 
3. Conflicts of Interest 

A successful definition of national interests must be sufficiently 
broad to account for conflicts of interest between two or more actors. A 
conflict of interest between two or more actors is a conflict over oppor- 
tunities for gain in the international system. 

Domestic conflicts of interest are conflicts over alteinative 
policies, the results of which would each maintain or increase the oppor- 
tunities of a polity to improve its position. An explication of conflicts 


of interest between states is more cumbersome. The following formula may 
be helpful: A conflict of interest exists between two actors when 'x', 

an actor policy, is in A's interests and 'y', anact or policy, is in B's 
interests; when 'x' and 'y' are both implemented at Ty3 but where the 
joint Peso of 'x' and 'y' can not simultaneously maintain or in- 
crease the opportunities of both states to gain over their previous posi- 
tions in the international system. Conflicts of interest are not neces-~ 


sarily fixed sum. Either party can guin at the other's expense or both 


parties can fail to maintain or increase opportunities. 
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As a hypothetical example, Venezuela adopts a policy of allowing 
its, export’ price’ of oft to fluctuate with inflation trends. Let it be 
assumed that the results of this policy would increase Venezuelan oppor- 
tunities. Simultaneously, the U.S. adopts a heavy import tax on any oi] 
producing Bebe whith allows its price of oi] to fluctuate on the basis 
of an inflation index. Let it be assumed that this policy would at least 
maintain U.S. opportunities. But if Venezuela is dependent on U.S. dollars 
paid for its ofl and the U.S. is dependent on the importation of Vene- 
zu€lan oil, then these policies, if implemented simultaneously, can not 
increase either states' opportunities to gain over their previous positions. 

Conflicts of interest are not conflicts over policies but are con- 
flicts over the possible results of policies; they are conflicts over 
which actor, If any,’ can maintain of tncrease its. opportunities. In the 
previous example the results of Venezuelan and U.S. policies could be 
disastrous for both states since Venezuela might decide to stop exporting 
Puseorie to, tie Uso. 

Conflicts over territory are frequently, but not always, conflicts 
of interest. Whenever a disputed territory has political, economic or 
strategic importance, conflicts of interest can arise. Two states cannot 
gain the opportunities which would accrue to them from a djsputed terri- 
tory when each simultaneously enacts conflicting policies designed to gain 
the assets to be derived from the territory. There is an important dis- 
tinction to be made between conflicts of interest and other types of con- 
flict’ © States can be in conflict over territory, tdeology or objectives 
without being in a conflict of interest. China and the Soviet Union may 
be in a territorial conflict rather than an interest conflict over dis- 


puted border areas. If it could be shown that these border areas provide 
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little or no political, economic or strategic opportunities, the gain of 
these areas wewld not be in ether states' interests. Thus, there would 
be no conflict of interest. Bon ues eliys the conflict between mainland 
China and the Nationalist Chinese is a conflict of interest over the 
future of Taiwan. Each state stands to ga.n or at least, in the case of 
the latter, to maintain opportunities in the international system. What 
distinguishes a conflict of interest, then, from other types of conflict 
is that the former always involves assets which would increase or serve 
to maintain one of the actor's opportunities for gain. Other types of 
conflict involvement may provide some form of political sustenance to a 
domestic system, such as the need to apnease a hostile public, but they 
never contribute to a state's opportunities to better its position in 
the international system. 
4k. National Interests in Interaction 

The idea of interest in international relations must be broadened 


to include the impact of the policies of other states on a stzte's inter- 


ests. In Brian Barry's analysis of interests, individuals are not to be 
concerned with one another's interests. Interests, for Barry, must al- 
ways increase an actor's opportunities for want-satisfaction. It is un-~ 


clear whether they can be thought of in terms of limiting the impact of 
another individual's acts and policies on one's own interests. Yet it 

has been a precept of international relations that decision-makers must 
take into sepa the acts, polictes and circumstances of other states if 
they are to act on factual information to maintain or increase their own 
states’ opportunities. 

National interests are dynamic in the sense that they usually apply 


to interaction situations. Seldom in international relations is it possible 
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to maintain or increase a state's opportunities in isolation from the acts 
and policies of other states. For example, it would be irrational for 
Canada to adopt an independent foreign policy designed to increase her 
opportunities without considering the possible consequences of U.S. re- 
taliatory Paaadies lt is in the U.S. national interests to limit the 
effects of such a policy through acts that will maintain U.S. opportuni- 


ties vis-a-vis Canada. The definition of national interests offered in 


a 


this study assumes the presence of interaction. The concept of interest 
in international relations includes the idea of limiting the deleterious 
effects of other states' acts and policies on one's opportunities. Thus, 
maintaining or gaining opportunities is not to be understood jin terms of 
isolated activity, devoid of calculations projecting the actions and re- 
sponses of other states. It is in this sense that what is in a state's 


national interests is the product of an interaction setting. 


C. Problems of Application 

A first problem of application in regard to the proposed defini- 
tion of national interests is the following: It can be construed as merely 
a historical accounting device with no predictive capabilities. The argu- 
ment might be made that the purpose of international theory is to provide 
students and policy-makers with mode]s and propositions which can project 
results and predict events. It might be added that the definition of 
national interests set forth in this study is too heavily dependent upon 
the results of acts, policies and circumstances. The results must be 
assessed before calculations of interest maintenance or interest enhance- 


ment can be made. 


This argument has superficial validity. To derive the objectivity 
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wanted from the idea of national interest, it appears that there is a 
reliance upon a factual description of results. But this argument does 
not affect the general tenor of the arguments made in this study. It is 
Sildjepocsiblesto predict.thatva policy will bev in a state's, interests. 
though with less certainty. One can say that policy 'x', other things 
considered, will tend to maintain or increase A's opportunities to gain 
over its previous position in the international system. The ceteris 
paribus condition, ‘other things considered', makes the assessment of 
what is in a state's national interests conditional. An ultimate deter- 
mination of what is in A's interests is dependent upon an accurate 
account of the facts of the situation. These would have to include the 
results of a state's policies. To predict these results the investigator 
would rely on an accurate portrayal of the capabilities of states, the 
possible responses of one state to another state's acts, and an accurate 
depiction of the present position of states in the international system. 
Also, it would be necessary to know the kind of international system in 
existence. Whether the system is fixed-sum or positive gain makes a great 
deal of difference in projecting what are in states' national interests 
since the former system assumes limits to interest-enhancement whereas 
the latter does not. 

Any definition of importance to the discipline of international 
relations must be bound by the limits of our knowledge. Just the same, 
any successful definition or theory will test those limits by providing 
new conceptual frameworks. The proposed definition of national interests 
moves in this direction even though there is a dependency upon the results 


of acts, policies and circumstances. 


A second problem of application arises over how the phrase, ‘'gain 
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over its previous position in the international system,'" ts*to be whder- 
stood. Note the distinction between this phrase and the expression, ''gain 
Over another state or other states in the international system.'' The 
latter expression is constructed in such a way that a gain for one actor 
implies a loss for another. In the first phrase no such bias about the 
nature of the international system or of the interaction between states 

is implied. Space is provided for the results of state activity to be 
fixed-sum or non-fixed-sum. 

Some confusion still remains over the meaning of ''gain over its 
previous position in the international system.'' Suppose Brazil adopted 
policies in 1960 which were designed tc increase her total GNP by 10% 
yearly. Further, let it be assumed that these policies were successful 
so that by 1970 Brazil had doubled its GNP in comparison with its GNP in 
1960, Let it be also assumed that this gain increased the potential and 
real opportunities of Brazilians (e.g. more liquid assets, more jobs, a 
better standing of living). If the concept of national interests were 
meant to be applied to the domestic, internal conditions of states, then 
these policies would be in the national interests of Brazil. However, 
policies so designed should be referred to as ''public interests" rather 
than national interests because of their domestic impact. Conversely, 
national interests are opportunities existing either in the relations be- 
tween states or in the international system as a whole. This can be demon- 
strated by taking the Brazilian example a step further. Let it be hypo- 
thesized that in the ten years between 1960 and 1970 the world GNP in- 
creased by 200%. Has Brazil increased its oppor tunities to gain over its 
previous position in the international system, thereby increasing its po- 


tential to obtain goals in the international system? Obviously, Brazil 
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would not have kept pace with the total world product. It can be con- 
cluded, therefore, that Brazil would probably have less impact on inter- 
national monetary questions; that it would have little impact on the 
prices of its principal exports; and that its opportunities have not been 
sufficiently increased to provide Brazil with the means to gain a better 
position in the international system. 

In the above situation Brazil has bettered its domestic position 
relative to its 1960 domestic position. However, it has not increased 
its Opportunities in the international system to gain over its previous 
position in that system. A viable interpretation of ''gain over its pre- 
vious position in the international system'' is dependent, then, upon a 
clear separation of increases in domestic opportunities and increases in 
international opportunities. This is not to say that an increase in 
domestic opportunities for gain, such as resource development, or expert- 
ise, cannot be in the national interests of a state. Rather, it confirms 
that such domestic increases in opportunities must be related to a state's 
position in the international system. It should always be asked whether 
a particular policy will maintain or increase a state's opportunities to 
better its position, given the present international system and given the 
present position of a member in that system. 

A third problem of application can be expressed in terms of the 
controversy over the use of assets or opportunities once they are secured. 
A state may make such poor use of its increased opportunities that it 
finds itself in a worse position in the international system. Surely this 
outcome is not in the national interests of a state. However, the proposed 
definition omits any reference to the use of increased opportunities. 


Whether a state actually gains over its previous position in the system is 
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irrelevant to a determination of what is in a state's interests, though 

an analysis of the use of opportunittés is central in determining whether 
a state actually gains a better position. States employ increased oppor- 
tunities in further activity to obtain many kinds of foreign policy goals, 
some of which include advancing the ends 0, other states. To consider the 
use Of assets as an integral part of the meaning of what is in a state's 
national interests would be to affirm the subjectivity of the concept 
since what a state's opportunities are used for is dependent upon an ana- 
lysis of the values of states. An inquiry into the best way for a state 
to use its assets involves value preferences; an inquiry into what is in 

a state's national interests does not. Questions about how a state ought 
to use its assets only arise after a determination has been made that a 
State has indeed increased its opportunities. 

A final problem of application is the time dimension. At what 
point in time must an accounting of results take place to determine if an 
act, policy or circumstance is in a state's interests? This problem was 
referred to earlier in connection with Barry's analysis of interests. No 
adequate solution to it is offered in this study. Arbitrariness is bound 
to result in determining when to measure interest-maintenance or interest- 
enhancement. One way of dealing with this problem, though not a solution, 
lies in the direction of setting artificial time limits. An investigator 
may have to say that at Tos anvarbittrary pointy * fs oF S$senotein A*s 
national interests in relation to some previgqus point in time, T: The 
results of acts and policies need only show an increase in opportunities 


for gain, not an actual gain for the state over its previous position in 


the international system. 
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D. The Pursuit of National Interests 

The pursuit of interests in international relations is an import- 
ant activity of all states. States seek to maintain or increase their 
Opportunities to gain over their previous positions in the international 
system. However, not all] acts and policie. of states are designed to in- 
crease a state's own opportunities for gain. Some acts of states are 
specifically constructed to help other international actors. For example, 
grants of aid to Italian earthquake victims is not in Canada's interests, 
though it is right for Canada to send such aid. Thus, some acts and poli- 
cies of states are designed to maximize the realization of principles 
transcending interests, Furthermore, the results of acts and policies 
which are in a state's interests are not always used to accomplish the 
self-directed goals of a state. Increased resources such as wealth, 
power, and status can be applied to advance the ends of other actors. 

When increased opportunities are applied in this way, principles are 
allowed to override a state's concern to achieve a better position in the 
international system. 

The purposes for proposing a unique definition of national inter- 
ests are two-fold. In the first place, this definition distinguishes acts 
and policies which tend to increase an actor's opportunities for gain from 
those that tend toward the realization of principles. One of the advant- 
ages in making this distinction is that the student of international rela- 
tions is aes readily able to understand what states do and why they 
adopt particular acts and policies. In the second place, the proposed 
concept of national interests lays the groundwork for the Following 
chapters. Development of a theory o{ justice in international relations 


depends on an accurate portrayal of state activity. If much of state 
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activity is devoted to the pursuit of what is in a state's national inter- 
ests, then satisfactory principles of justice in international relations 
must account for this activity. What states do and what is important to 
them limits the possible principles decision-makers are capable of agree- 


ing to for the future regulation of international society. 
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CHAPTER 5 
The Rationality of Decision-Makers and the Conditions of 
International Society 
Introduction 

If conflicts over opportunities between states do not preclude a 
discussion of justice in international relations, they remain as essential 
limiting features in the international ey ronments: Decision-makers of 
States want to gain opportunities for their states. These means contri- 
bute to a state's potential to realize its ends. 

In the present international system it is unlikely that a concep- 
tion of international justice could be agreed to by all states. Decision- 
makers do not see far beyond their own states' concerns, and the oppor- 
tunities of states are often in conflict. To generate a conception of 
justice between states it is necessary to make some special assumptions 
about the motivation and rationality of decision-makers. These assump- 
tions are argued for in the present chapter. They are intended to meet 
the judgments of international scholars about the facts of the inter- 
national system. This is the first step in the presentation of a contract 
model of justice for international relations. However, even if these 
assumptions are acceptable, they are not sufficient to generate a con- 


ception of international justice. In the following chapter, the second 


ieenneth Thompson concurs: "If the national interest does not exhaust the 
possibility of ethical principles, it is always the necessary starting 
point.'' Kenneth Thompson, ''Normative Theory in International Relations," 
in Farrell and Smith, ed., Theory and Reality in International Relations 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1967), p. 97. 
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step in generating a contract model is elucidated: Decision-makers of 
States are placed in a fictional original setting and are required unani- 
mously to adopt specific principles of justice. 

The order of presentation of this chapter is as follows: FUrPStS 
| discuss efforts in traditional political philosophy, as represented by 
Hume, Mill, Rousseau and Hobbes, to Guiltice a conception of justice from 
motivational assumptions about individuals. This should help the reader 
in clarifying the differences between customary assumptions and the ones 
| will adopt in regard to the behavior of decision-makers. Second, 
assumptions about the motivation and rationality of decision-makers are 
proposed and argued. Third, the condition of states fn ftnternational 
society is examined. Throughout, the aim is to make ''weak assumptions'! 
about the psychology of decision-makers and states so that these assump- 
tions are in congruence with the reality of international relations. For 
example, it would be unrealistic to base the contract on strong assump- 
tions about man's benevolence toward other men. 
A. Attempts to Deduce a Conception of Justice in Traditional Political 

Philosophy 

Of those who have written on the organization of the state and the 
structure of society, many have made assumptions about the motivation and 
rationality of individuals. The following remarks are limited to some of 
the more well-known utilitarian and contractarian efforts to deduce a con- 
ception of justice from particular assumptions. 
1. Utilitarian Assumptions 

Utilitarians have often attempted to derive a conception of justice 
from premises about human interests. lt Is claimed that justice derives 


from the interest each actor has in gaining advantages for himself. In 
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his Treatise of Human Nature, David Hume contends that the principal 
foundation of justice is Wntepest ‘when men observe that it is impossible 
to live in society without restraining themselves by certain rules!” 

The idea of justice would be unnecessary, Hume argues, if men were bene- 


3 


volent and if goods were abundant. Hume is making an empirical claim 
about the motivation of men: Where goods are scarce men seek to advance 
their interests, with or without the aid of rules to guide their conduct. 
Given the latter state of society, where there are no rules, it is not 
possible for any one to secure his goods or the means to them. The need 
arises for conventional rules by which conflicting claims can be adjudi- 
cated. ilt.is inthe interest of each, Hume reasons, to secure the gener- 
al advantage or common interest arising from these rules. 

Hume makes a second motivational assumption: Actors outside their 
familial social relationships have a ''violent propensity to prefer contig- 


5 


uous to remote’. Men, we learn, are beings of passion who prefer immedi- 
ate gain to long-run advantage. It is within this context that Hume di- 
vides the concept of interest into two distinct parts: contiguous inter- 
est and remote interest. Contiguous interest is non-rational because it 
is tied to the passions and is directed to immediate gain. Remote inter- 


est is defined as the long-run interest that each member of society has 


in the maintenance and stability of society. The latter is a rational idea 


Aiken, ed., Hume's Moral and Political Philosophy (New York: Hafner 


a A I 


Publishing Company, 1972), p. 96. 


ered, Part 2, Section 2, pp. 64-65. See also Hume's An Enquiry Concern- 
Z0Z, 


ing the Principles of Morals, Section 4, in ibid., p. 


David Hume, ''Of the First Principles of Government,'' in ibid., p. 307. 


op. Cit,. A treatise of Human Nature, Part. 1, SECEION: Jig ODeud oe 
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and, therefore, an idea of reason because it is not blinded by the immedi- 
ater itis instrumental.in the regulation of the passions. 

A third assumption is made about the nature of man: Man has the 
potential to act on the basis of his long-run interest. It is from this 
potentiality chee Hume extracts conventional] rules of justice. This, of 
course, would be an ingenious way of extracting rules of justice if two 
conditions were found te be true: 1. That man's potentiality for per;y 
ceiving the remote interest is present. 2. That man is capable of pre- 
ferring the remote interest to the more immediate. Yet in Hume's own 
analysis the passions of men obscure their vision. Even when their 
vision is not clouded the preference given to their immediate circle of 
relationships is likely to influence their choice. Beings of passion 
are not disposed to act on the basis of their remote interest as codified 
in conventional rules. 

Though men cannot alter their natures, they can, as Hume puts it, 
change their circumstances and make the observance of justice the immedi- 
ate concern of those charged with the administration of sGUeT Ree Men 
change their circumstances through the potential of each to see the remote 
interest. This motivational assumption is too strong. We see why it is 
too strong when Hume turns to the relations between states: 

When a number of political societies are 
erected, and maintain a great intercourse 
together, a new set of rules are immediately 
discovered to be useful in the particular 
situation; and accordingly take place under 
the title of Law of Nations ... which are 
plainly calculated for the advantage of 


states and kingdoms in their intercourse 
with each other. 


Oras, p. 100. 


op. cit., An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 202. 
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An important question is begged. Why would self-interested tobelcetie: 
cision-makers), motivated by their passions rather than their reason, 
"discover"! that certain rules are useful for the ordering of their mutu- 
al relations? Failing in this, how could each man agree to make it the 
business of a few persons to order the relations of all the rest? Hume's 
first two motivational assumptions, that men are not benevolent and that 
men are disposed to favor the immediate, appear to make very unlikely the 
potential of men to act on the remote interest. 
in Hume, rules of justice are somehow found to be useful since 

they contribute to the advantage of all members of society. It is 
questioned whether those rules can be acted on, given Hume's motivational 
postulates. Apparently, even Hume is aware of the limited application 
of his deduction. He settles for a weak conclusion: 

History, experience, reason sufficiently 

instruct us in this natural progress of 

human sentiments and in the gradual 

enlargement of our regards to justice, in 

proportion as we become acquainted ae 

the extensive utility of that virtue. 
This is a historical claim. As men become acquainted with the utility 
of justice over time, they develop an attachment to rules of justice. 
But this is a lesser claim than the motivational assumption about man's 
potential to act in his long-run interest in the absence of an extended 
time period. 

Rules of justice are derived, in Hume, from the potential of men 


to perceive and prefer the remote interest. If this motivational assump- 


tion is not reasonable, then the deduction does not follow. His 
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utilitarian theory relies upon the criteria of usefulness and beneficial 
consequences in its assessment of the various virtues, including justice. 
Even if ma can be established that rules of justice are conducive to the 
maintenance of society, it is unlikely that Hume's motivational postulate 
can establish the interest of each in such a scheme. Rules of justice 
Seem to presuppose disadvantages to each that are not always in their 


2 


interests, immediate or remote. For example, a rule of international 
justice could require that states fulfill their contractual obligations. 
Let us suppose that Canada contracts with Russia to deliver ten million 
bushels of wheat in 1978. Suppose further that Canada has a disastrous 
wheat yield in 1977 due to natural calamities, labor strikes, etc. Let 
us assume that Canada barely has enough wheat to supply its own people 
and that this commodity is necessary to the survival of its people. 
Given this hypothetical situation (which is not so hypothetical when 
attention shifts to the third world), is it always in the interests of 
Canada" to fulfill’ Tts contract, short-runor long run?” If’ Canada’ carries 
out its obligation, some of its people starve. To reiterate, a system of 
justice implies that certain disadvantageOus acts be discharged which are 
never in an actor's interests. 

{| have queried the validity of Hume's motivational postulate that 
each has the potential to act on the basis of long-run interest. In 


addition, | have argued that even if this premise could be established, it 


Been David Gauthier for a lucid defense of the proposition that any moral 
principle entails the performance of disadyantageous acts. David Gauthier, 


"Morality and Adyantage,'' in David Gauthier, ed.; Morality and Rational 
Self-Interest (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 166-180. 
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is not possible to maintain that each actor wil] always have an interest 
in a scheme of justice. 

Justice, in John Stuart Mill, is derived from even stronger moti- 
vational assumptions than those Hume uses. His first motivational assump- 
tion is that there is a natural basis for establishing a utilitarian 
morality. Man has more than the mere potential to see the long-run inter- 
est. Mill explains: 

But there is this basis of powerful natural 

sentiment 22. this firm foundation is that of 

social feelings of mankind; the desire to be 

in unity with our fellow creature, which is 

already a powerful principle in human nature. 
This natural basis for rules of justice is derived from the desire to be 
in harmony with other men. Mill makes an empirical statement in support 
of this natural harmony: Men, in fact, cannot bring themselves to think 

: : 11 . 

of all others as rivals in the struggle for the means to happiness. This 
leads to Mill's second motivational assumption: Man has the capability of 
cooperation with others and of identifying his interests with those of 
others. Man is a creature of sympathy as much as he is a being with self- 
interested motives: . 

Not only does all strengthening of social! ties, 

and all healthy growth of society give to each 

individual a stronger personal interest in 

practically consulting the welfare of others; 

it also leads him to identify his feelings more 

and more with their good ... The good of others 

becomes to him a thing naturally and necessarily 

to be attended to ... he is urged by the strongest 


motives both of interest and of sympathy to 
demonstrate it... 


—— re 


ershn Stuart Mili, Utilitarianism, Part 3, in Max Lerner, ed., Essential] 
Works of John Stuart Mill (New York: Bantam Classic, 1961), p. 217. 


ikl, p. 219. Man is imbued with this social feeling, in Mill. 
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A third motivational assumption in Mardi UuilieaGi anion is that man is 
endowed with a natural sentiment of reciprocity. Thus, relationships be- 
tween men are based on mutual expectation. ''Good for good,'' suggests Mill, 
“carries with it a natural human feeling ... He who accepts benefits, and 
denies a return of them when needed, inf li ts a real hurt, by disappointing 
One of the most natural and reasonable of expectations.'"!> 
Mill's three motivational postulates, the desire of each person to 
be in harmony with all the rest; the capability of each to cooperate with 
Others and to sympathize with their interests; and the feelings of reci- 
procity, contribute to his deduction of rules of justice. The idea of 
justice is derivative from natura] sentiments. Are these assumptions 
acceptable? Couldn't it be argued that these sentiments are a product of 
education and moral learning rather than instinct? If these feelings are 
sul generis, then it is difficult to see why injustice is so prevalent in 
society. These sentiments should be powerful enough to generate a con- 
ception of justice in all societies, at all times. His assumptions are 
much too strong for building a theory of justice in international relations. 
If his assumptions are correct, decision-makers of staces should be 
capable of "proposing to themselves a collective not an individual, inter- 
BateaS mune nal wav Ol theig fat mbetitls But given the history of inter- 
national relations, such a collective interest is unlikely to result from 
strong motivational assumptions. Decision-makers' sympathies seldom en- 


compass what is in the national interests of other states. How long could 


a diplomat maintain his position if he were to weigh the needs and aims of 
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his own state by a standard that is for the benefit of other states as 
well as his own? Mill's motivational postulates are unrealistic for 
international relations. They demand too much of individuals (and even 
mate from decision-makers). 
2. Contractarian Assumptions 

Hume and Mill are committed to making strong motivational assump- 
tions in deriving their rules for society. Their theories are dependent 
upon the constraints of a particular time period and bound by the social 
feelings of existing actors. To achieve the most good possible carried 
over all members of society, they are compelled to recognize or establish 
the possibility of each actor being motivated by considerations that ex- 
tend beyond his own interests. A contractarian need not make strong 
motivational assumptions. In order to derive a theory of justice the con- 
tractarian can place conditions on the choice situation rather than on the 
actors themselves. The contractarian advances some fictional or imaginary 
idea of contract to facilitate the connection between self-interests and 
principles of justice. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau depends upon both motivational assumptions 
and a theory of contract in deducing a conception of justice. Rousseau's 
investigation into the nature of the relations between men begins with 


this question: 


... as the force and liberty of each man are 
the chief instruments of his self-preservation, 
how can he pledge them without harming his own 
interests, and neglecting the care he owes to 


himself?}5 


MO Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, Book 1., translated by 
G. D. H. Cole, The Social Contract and Discourses (New York: E. P. 


Hutton and Company, 1950), p. 13. 
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For Rousseau, the answer to this question is that each associate agrees 
to alienate all of his rights to the whole community and by doing so, he 
gains new advantages in return for those he loses in the state of nature. 
In contracting for the advantages of the social state the contractee, it 
is presumed, gains stability, reciprocity and justice in his social re- 
lationships. What he loses is his "natural right!’ to the means whereby 
he can gain advantages in matters concerning the community as a whole. 

In a word, he alienates his interests. 

By employing the concept of a fictional contract, Rousseau appears 
to have tied interest pursuits to a conception of justice. What remains 
to be assessed are the conditions of actors prior to contractual agree- 
ment. What motivational assumptions does Rousseau make about the nature 
of man? Men must limit their interest, according to Rousseau, if they 
are to make it Reeves 3 He suggests that men in the pre-contractual 
‘State are capable of seeing others as situated similarly to themselves, 
of feeling compassion for them, and of finding points of agreement between 
them. Rousseau posits the following circumstance in the state of nature: 

For if the clashing of particular interests 

made the establishment of societies necessary, 
the agreement of these very interests made it 
possible. The common element in these different 
interests is what forms the social tie; and, 
were there no point of agreement between them 
all, no society could exist. 


Though men have conflicting interests, Rousseau attempts to establish 


that they also have common interests. Actors contract with one another 


Been: A Discourse on Political Economy, in ibid., p. 30]. 


Mop. Cloemuine Social ContractseBook 2,4. ps a3. 
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on the basis of these latter interests. But is this condition of common 
interests present? Even if it is present is it sufficient to lead indi- 
viduals to adopt principles for their mutual conduct? 

In answer to the first question, it is difficult to imagine how 
actors who share only sporadic social relations can recognize a common 
interest. Nonetheless, Rousseau is prepared to acknowledge the existence 
of such an interest. Even if this premise is forfeited to Rousseau, it 
is unlikely that one would agree with him that this is a shared or mutual 
interest. Yet this is exactly what he maintains: 

The undertakings which bind us to the social 

body are obligatory only because they are 

mutual; and their nature is such that in 

fulfilling them we cannot work for others 

without working for ourselves. ... This proves 

that equality of rights and the idea of 

justice which such guality creates originate 

in the preference each man gives to himself. 
Implanted in Rousseau's account of individual interests is the motivational 
assumption that men are capable of discerning the like interests of others. 
Implicit in the idea that each gives preference to his own interests is the 
condition that men are capable of recognizing and acting upon a mutual 
interest, and not merely a coincidental one. 

Even if these fertile assumptions obtain, Rousseau does not provide 
an adequate answer to the second question: Is the common interest suffi- 
cient to generate principles of justice? Common interests or mutuality, 
alone, cannot be the work~horse for the adoption of such principles. No 
matter how shared actors' interests may be, this fact might allow them to 


avoid raising questions of justice. After all, though the family is the 


social unit where one would most likely find the kind of common interests 


ibid., p. 29. 
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Rousseau envisions, it is also at the same time the unit where problems 
of justice seldom arise and when they do, are often solved on an ad hoc 
basis. 17 
Rousseau seeks to provide a general perspective from which one 
can assess the rightness of acts and decis.ons. This perspective is the 
general will. Among other things, this requires each to submit to the 
conditions he imposes on avterst 7? Tats is®a moral’principles” -1t*is 
derived from two distinct sources. It is deduced from the conditions 
imposed on actors (where each chooses for all the rest). And it is 
deduced from motivational postulates about the nature of man. This 
second deduction is the one questioned here. To act on the basis of moral 
feelings about man's sympathetic nature or about his ability to identify 
his interests with others is problematic, given man's awareness of his 
Own circumstances and those of others. 
Hobbes! concept of common interest is narrower than Rousseau's, 
For Hobbes, the common interest of actors is simply the interest each has 
in security and self-preservation. He does not import mutuality into the 
meaning of common interest. Also, his idea of justice is very limited. 
Justice is defined as obedience to contract; the term has no meaning with- 


out the means of auforéaneneln: Rousseau, unlike Hobbes, broadens the 


scope of justice to include the prescription that others do only those 


115 response to appeals of justice children often receive the reply 
that, ''There is neither democracy nor justice in this household." 
Families may be bound by many ties of affection or cawmon interests 
without considering the justice of their inter-relations. 


207 ds eau Gp clu, ST Re Social Contract, Books Vp. 30,, 800k 3. 7p. 697% 


Co dubia Hobbes, Leviathan, in Franci; Randall, "ed... Leviathan N.Y: 
Washington Square Press nal 969)iaean. 15, pa 9/7. Also see ‘the intredpction 
to The Citizen, in Bernard Gert, ed., Man and Citizen (Garden City: 


Doubleday and Company, 1972), p. 24. 
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things that we are willing to do ourselves. Hobbes! idea of justice is 
not similarly dependent upon an advanced conception of social relations. 

Another difference between the two philosophers is to be found in 
the motivational assumptions they apply. Hobbesian man is predominately 
concerned with his own preservation; he is not motivated to contract on 
the basis of fair dealing or mutuality. Interests are explained in terms 
of security; justice in terms of the best way to guarantee that security. 
What binds the Hobbesian citizen to the social body is not social mutu- 
ality, but mutual fear. Fear actually cajoles man to reason about their 
state of existence without civil society. This process of reasoning 
leads men to the recognition that the non-performance of promises made, 
or the performance of deceptive practices, is self-defeating since each 
man can only rely upon his own Maen A breach of justice is against 
reason for two reasons. First, it is an implicit denial of the good of 
We cast ines: Second, it is a rejection of the means of preserva- 
tion and ''every man, by reasoning, seeks out the means to the end which 
he propounds to Race elas 

In Hobbes, interests and justice are conjoined in the following 
way: Because interests are motivated by the passions and are generally 
directed toward present benefits, the faculty of reason is often distorted. 


Sense of the immediate tends to overcome the work of reason which is aimed 


at the future ade Nonetheless, the possibility of reasoning remains 
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intact. Men continue to seek a process whereby they can secure their 
future eaaheeeee The idea of justice establishes this procedure. 
Discernible through reason by the several contractees, it creates the 
bonds of contract and establishes the Leviathan who jis to be the guaran- 
tor of the conditions of contract. Justice (the keeping of covenants) 


is a kind of rule which facilitates the satisfaction of the objects of 


= 


2! id peda hea 


men's desires by directing and tracking thett movement. 
ensures that the parties keep their covenants; it is analogous in certain 
respects to the air-traffic controller par excellence. 

Interests, in Hobbes, tend to be expressed in terms of desires 
and self-preservation. As well, each contractee has an interest in the 
means of securing the way of his future desires. The Leviathan is to 
guarantee justice. Thus, men have an interest in such an entity. 

Common to both Rousseau and Hobbes is the concept of a common 
interest that each actor has in contracting for procedural rules of 
justice. Where Rousseau relies heavily upon mutuality and the sentiment 
of justice, Hobbes is more inclined to advance man's need for security 
and self-preservation as the principal perspective from which man can 
reason about, and agree to, the conditions of contract. Though both 
authors begin with self-regrrding premises, Rousseau insists on the 
primordial grain of justice inherent in each person while Hobbes places 
his trust in reason to spark the movement to justice. In both thinkers 


reliance is placed on the common element of interest. Hobbes' idea of 
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people from all voluntary actions; but to direct and keep them in such 
a motion as not to hurt themselves by their own impetuous desires..." 
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interest is, however, divorced from any idea of social mutuality; it is 
self-directed and each person is motivated more by fear than anything else. 
In this section | have examined some Of the more obvious motiva-~ 
tional assumptions which philosophers have applied in generating their 
conceptions of justice. It has been argued that some of these assumptions, 
such as man's natural sympathy or his potential to identify the interests 
of others with his own, are too strong. 1! have also elucidated Hobbes! 
concept of man's potential to reason. The following discussion is about 
the motivations and ratlonal ity of decision-makers, In it, only the 
weakest of assumptions are set forth. These assumptions are meant to 


reflect the scholar's judgment about the facts of the international system. 


B. Motivation and Rationality of Decision-Makers 

There appear to be two ways in which principles of justice in 
international relations can be derived from what is in an actor's inter- 
ests. The first way has been analyzed above. One can make strong assump- 
tions about man's inherent potential for sympathy or his capability to 
identify what is in his own interests with those of others. Man is either 
naturally motivated or can reason his way to general principles of justice. 
The second approach to the derivation of principles of justice for inter- 
national relations rests on weak motivational and rational postulates. 
Principles of justice are extracted by placing strong conditions on the 
choice situation rather than on decision-makers themselves. 

How are decision-makers motivated? They can be thought of as being 


mutually Pee meyested.- Decision-makers In one state are neither 
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28 om this point to the end of the thesis | rely extensively upon the 


terminology and arguments provided in John Rawls' A Theory of Justice 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard Univ. Press, 1971). Mutual 


disinterest is one such term (p. 
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motivated benevolently nor malevolently toward the opportunities of 

Other states. What this means is that decision-makers want to advance the 
Opportunities of their own state regardless of what is in the interests of 
Other states. No particular motivational postulates are imputed to de- 
cision-makers in their relations with other states. They are not to be 
thought of as having extensive sentimental ties to their counterparts in 
other states. However, the mutual disinterest postulate does not preclude 
such ties of affection between decision-makers. Clearly, the Versailles 
summit meetings between Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George and Clemenceau ex- 
hibited a comraderie between leaders. However, the reality of interna- 
tional relations suggests that such ties are ephemeral. A theory of 
justice in international relations cannot rest on strong ties of affection 
between decision-makers or states. The recent Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, held in Helsinki, more accurately depicts actual 
relations between decision-makers. Signatories to the agreement wished 

to maximize the opportunities of their own states. U.S. decision-makers 
campaigned for broader East-West contacts (opening access to East Berlin, 
for example) whereas the Soviets wanted to gain formal recognition of the 
postwar frontiers in Europe. Their rationale for signing this agreement 
is based on the supposition that the declaration will create opportunities 
for their separate states or at least formalize past opportunities. No 
extensive sentimental ties were necessary for the signing of this agree- 
ment. Furthermore, the undercurrent of bi-lateral negotiations and hard 
bargaining between two states (Canadian and Russian discussions over 
fishing disputes) would seem ta be the kind of activity that more accurately 


reflects the relations between decision-makers. Again, no sentimental ties 


between decision-makers need be assumed. 
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A consequence of the mutual disinterest postulate is that decision- 
makers are to be viewed as trying to maximize what is in the national 
interests of their own states. This is their function. Is this assump- 
tion acceptable from the scholar's point of reference? In relation to 
the preceeding assumptions philosophers huve made in deriving their con- 
ceptions of a just ordering of human relations, the mutual disinterest 
postulate is a more accurate portrayal of the motivations of decision- 
makers. It does not assume strong ties of affection or a natural affini- 
ty for other decision-makers. On the other hand, it does not assume that 
diplomats are malevolent toward one another. Examination of the nature 
of man has not advanced the study of the behavior of states. The 
idealist-realist debate did not contribute to our understanding of in- 
ternational relations because of its misguided focus on man's nature. 
Neither side to this debate could get the other side to agree on initial 
“premises. The mutual disinterest postulate would seem to provide a 
ground-zero agreement point for the study of international relations 
which has been absent in the past. 

One may object that the postulate of mutual disinterestedness 
fails to account for the concern other decision-makers do have with one 
another's opportunities. Surely, one might continue, successful diplom- 
-acy is dependent upon an accurate assessment of the acts and policies of 
other states. Mutual perception must be an important aspect of inter- 
state behavior. However, though decision-makers often base their choice 
of policies on their perceptions of how other states will act and react, 
this in itself does not deny the mutual disinterest postulate. The only 
condition under which this premise would not apply would be one where the 


opportunities in the system are fixed-sum. Then, of course, decision-~ 
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makers would be principally concerned with wrestling away fixed oppor- 
tunities from other states. It is assumed that in the present inter- 
national system decision-makers are generally disinterested in other 
States' opportunities because they can still attempt to gain opportuni- 
ties without necessarily increasing or decreasing other states' oppor- 
tunities. Decision-makers are not required to ignore what is in the 
national interests of other states when they have access to this in- 
formation. Rather, mutual disinterest only suggests that decision- 
makers usually act on the basis of bettering their own states! positions 
relative to previous positions, regardless of the positions of other 
States. 

Decision-makers are rational. Their states need to acquire 
opportunities in order to promote both the ends of foreign policy conduct 
and to further their states conceptions of ''the good life''. Whatever the 
ends of a state are, decision-makers prefer more opportunities to less. 
It is postulated that the essence of rationality in international rela- 
tions consists in acquiring more of the generalized means for the promo- 
tion of particular aims. These means are equivalent to what is ina 
state's interests. They include wealth, power, status and liberty. 
Without them, states cannot broaden their opportunities to gain over 
their previous positions in the international system. A rational de- 
cision-maker is one who realizes that he must accumulate more of these 
opportunities if his state is to achieve more of its ends. To recall] 
from the previous chapter, how these resources are used once they are 
obtained.is not important for our purposes. It could be argued ad 
infinitum whether the explosion of nuclear energy is in the national 


interests of India. If that event is viewed as a waste of an important 
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natural resource that could provide India with more hydroelectric power 
re is obviously not in*her tnterests. However, it could be viewed as 
being in the national interests of India if the explosion creates a 
previously non-existent status (India has become a member of the stil] 
select ''nuclear club!'). 

What has been elicited thus far in regard to the rationality of 
decision-makers should not be misconstrued. It is still possible for 
State to misinterpret what is tn its national interests; and it is stil} 
possible for decision-makers to enact policies which are opposed to the 
national interests of their states. The postulate of rationality in 
decision-making extends no further thar the preference decision-makers 
have for enlarging their states! opportunities. 

The question that arises is how decision-makers can turn this 
preference into a working scheme that is to the advantage of all states. 
Given the existing international system, where decision-makers have 
access to the knowledge of their own states! positions in the interna- 
tional system, choice of such a scheme is an impossibility. The United 
States would choose a scheme that favored the more prosperous states 
whereas Bangladesh would opt for a design of the international system 
that favored the least advantaged states. To derive a choice of princi- 
ples of justice for international relations it is necessary to abstract 
from the facts of the international system. It will be necessary to 
place decision-makers in an original setting where they are not aware of 


ride 


which states they represent. 


a7 pd concept of an original setting is derived from two sources. Origi- 
nal is taken from Rawls' original position. Setting is borrowea from 
the internal and external setting of decision-making found in Richard 
Snyder et. al. (eas. ), Foreign Policy Decision- Making: An Approach to 
the Study of International Politics Politics (New York: The Free Press, 1962). 
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Rationality in decision-making is not dependent upon access to 

all of the facts involved in making a particular decision. John Rawls 
has captured this point most vividly: 

»+. the rationality of a person's choice 

does not depend upon how much he knows, but 

only how well he reasons from whatever , 

information he has, however incomplete.” 
Decision-makers wish to maximize the opportunities of their states, even 
in the event that they de not know which states they rennesent. If the 
original setting is properly structured, rationality in decision-making 
would require that decision-makers adopt the scheme that most contributes 
to their states' ability to advance its ends. Since opportunities are 
required to realize any of a state's aims, decision-makers must choose 


the scheme that tends to maximize the opportunities of their states to 


better their positions in the international system. 


C. The Conditions of International Society 

States are subject to the conditions of internationa] sochety.26 
These may be viewed as background conditions that give rise to the need 
for principles of justice in international relations. Without them, 


there would be no need for principles of justice; questions of justice 


would not arise. Just as Hobbes sets forth the condition of mutual fear 


enn Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p. 397% 


leor an assessment of the usefulness and limitations of rationality 
models in international relations see Sidney Verba, ''Assumptions of 
Rationality and Non-Rationality in Models of the International System,'' 
in Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba (editors), The International System 
(N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1969), pp. 93-117). 


NTSC eb tia 126-130. John Rawls is concerned to show that the circum- 
Stances of justice apply to the domestic environment. It would appear 
that these circumstances apply to the international environment with 
even more plausibility since there is no central authority; no common 


culture,’ etc. 
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to drive persons into society, the following conditions are set forth to 
direct states toward a workable conception of justice. 

These conditions may be divided into two parts: The risk-role of 
States and the separate life-plans of states. That all states pursue 
generalized opportunities places each state, in relation to the inter- 
national system, in the same role: How best to increase one's opportuni~ 
ties and, thereby, act on what is in one's national interests in an en- 
vironment of uncertainty. In this environment, perceptions are often 
mistaken, knowledge is lacking, time is often restricted, rules are 
ephemeral, and the resources at a state's disposal are limited, 2? Risks 
role is defined in terms of uncertainty and scarcity. Risk is ubiquitous. 
Decision-makers seldom are certain that the adoption of acts and policies 
will secure scarce opportunities. Both powerful and weak states are sub- 
ject to the risk-role. The United States cannot be sure that its poli- 
cies will create opportunities any more than the decision-makers of 
Guatemala can be sure that their policies will lead to opportunities for 
gain. Though the kinds of policies the decision-makers of the United 
States adopt may be more extensive and may have a greater impact on the 
international system than those adopted by Guatemala, the common denomi- 
nator of risk-role is shared by the decision-makers in both states. 

A parallel with Hobbes' treatise becomes apparent: No state is 
in a position to over-power all of the rest. The capacities of decision- 
makers are similar in the sense that all are subject to having their 


Nr ae sc 


3puring crises these conditions are more salient than during normal 


periods. For a recent evaluation of crisis literature see James M. 
McCormick, “Evaluating Models of Crisis Behavior: Some evidence from 
the Middle East,'' International Studies Quarterly, Volume 19, No. 1, 


ane 


March, 1975), pp. 17-45. 
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policies impeded; all are vulnerable to attack. None can advance BO i 
cies which are in their national interests with certainty. This is one 
aspect of the risk-role. The other aspea. is scarcity of natural re- 
sources. States are not self-sufficient. Though the opportunities to 
be obtained in the international system aie not fixed or scarce, they 
are scarce relative to any particular state. Decision-makers of states 
must trade with other states to obtain the resources they need to ad- 
vance their aims. if there were an abundance of natural resources in 
each state there would be no need for cooperation. However, many of 
the present international disputes are over rights to resources such as 
oil and Fish. Even countries that are rich in one particular resource 
(ofl, in the case of the OPEC countries) are subject to the circumstances 
of scarcity. How long could the OPEC group advance their opportunities 
without the foodstuffs necessary to sustain their populations? Or how 
long could the United States advance its position without the uranium 
it must import for peaceful and military purposes? Scarcity, in this 
case, is a fact of International life. 

The risk-role aspect to the conditions of international society 
provides the background setting that makes cooperation between states 
necessary. The possibility for cooperation exists between decision- 
“makers of different states since cooperation can improve each state's 
position in the international system. But there is also the possibility 
of conflict since states are not indifferent to how the benefits de- 


34 


rived from this cooperation are distributed. 


Risk-role does not exhaust the conditions of international society. 


nr 


eR cit., A Theory of Justice, Pp. 126: 
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Part two of these circumstances involves the separate life-plans of 
states. While the decision-makers of each state wish to advance the 
opportunities of their states, each state has a different conception of 
the good life''. The aims and goals of states vary because of these 
different ideas of the good. Decision-ma..ers in each state attempt to 
advance their state's idea of good independently of the good of other 
States. Though decision-makers are indifferent to the good of other 
states, they are not indifferent to the distribution of potential oppor- 
tunities. These opportunities always provide extra chances for a state 
to advance its conception of the good. The idea of mutual disinterest, 
as defined in the previous section, ee for this aspect of the 
conditions of international society. Decision-makers are motivated to 
gain a larger share of opportunities for their states, uninhibited by 
feelings of benevolence or malevolence toward the life plans of other 

‘ States. 

Rawls summarizes the circumstances of justice, the domestic 
counterpart to the conditions of international society, in these words: 
... the circumstances of justice obtain 
whenever mutually disinterested persons 

put forward conflicting claims to the 

division of social advantages under 

conditions of moderate scarcity. 
Uncertainty and scarcity of natural resources are the objective condi- 
tion of international society that provide a common denominator in that 
all ee are affected in similar ways by these environmental condi- 
tions. Mutual disinterest is a subjective condition or the international 


environment. The historical situation of states is such that they have 


different life-plans and goals they vish to achieve. Decision-makers 
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are indifferent to other states' life plans. Their function is to 
advance their own states aims by increasing the means or Opportunities 
at Ehete states' disposal. Increased opportunities are always in their 
State's national interests. 

These conditions of international society depict the reality of 
international relations. A theory of justice in international] relations 
would not arise if decision-makers could be certain that their policies 
would increase their states' opportunities and if resources were abund- 
ant. At the same time, principles of justice must be congruent with 
these environmental conditions. It counts against a conception of 
justice if decision-makers could not act in accordance with it because 
of the facts of the international eet For example, if decision- 
makers were motivated to be sympathetic toward the life~plans of other 
States, then the principles derived from this motivational postulate 
would not accord with the assumption of mutual disinterest. Similarly, 
principles deduced from a misinterpretation of the nature of the risk- 
role would not be in congruence with the reality of the international 
system. 

Decision-makers pursue opportunities in an environment of un- 
certainty and scarcity. The pursuit of opportunities constrains the 
kinds of principles of justice acceptable in international relations. 
The decision-makers of each state, then, are subject to the conditions 


of international society. But these circumstances alone do not generate 


| ae says something similar to this in relation to his copthdcilees 
"it is, for example, a consideration against a conception 01 justice 
that in view of the laws of mora! psychology, men would not acquire 
desire to act upon it...'' ibid., p. 138. 
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principles of justice for the conduct of international behavior or the 
distribution of opportunities. Risk-role and mutual disinterest capture 
the context in which decision-makers presently interact. However, sub- 
mission to this form of interaction is tantamount to no agreement on 
principles of justice. The actual division of opportunities is deter- 
mined by the strategic positions of states resulting from prior and 
existing circumstances 5.7! To derive adequate principles of justice for 
the future conduct of international relations, it is necessary to place 
decision-makers in an original setting where the choice of principles 
is not affected by their states' positions in the international system. 
Adoption of the contractarian approach presupposes that the conditions 
of international society obtain. What must be done in order to derive 
principles of justice is not to ignore these circumstances, but to 
place decision-makers in an original setting where they do not know how 
these circumstances will] affect their own state's particular situation. 
One makes weak assumptions about the known reality of international re- 


lations and places strong conditions on the choice of principles in the 


Original setting. 


D. Conclusion 


In this chapter,_!| have examined: (1) traditional motivational 
-and rational postulates utilized in political philgsophy for the deriva- 
‘tion of conceptions of justice; (2) motivational and rational postulates 


of decision-makers; (3) the conditions of international society. It has 


rE 


aT ia p. 521. This statement parallels Raymond Aron's discussion 


of t the strategic baiance of force in international relations. See 


Raymond Aron, Peace and War: A Theory of International Relations 


(N.Y.: Frederick Praeger, 1968). 
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been argued that decision-makers are mutually disinterested; they do not 
take an interest in one another's interests. Rather, their function is 
to advance the opportunities of their own states regardless of what is 
in the interests of other actors. It has been assumed that whatever the 
ends of states, decision-makers are aware that increased opportunities 
are necessary means. T'« mutual disinterest postulate does not presuppose 
that decision-makers are either benevolent or malevolent in ey 
relations. Thus they are not to be thought of as being concerned with 
the life-plans of other states. It has also been argued that decision- 
makers are rational. They would rather have more opportunities than less 
since these always create additional chances for a state to advance its 
ends. In regard to the choice of principles of justice, rationality in 
decision-making requires that decision-makers choose the scheme that most 
maximizes the opportunities of states to better their positions in the 
international system. Under the rubric of the rationality postulate, it 
has also been contended that the rationality of a decision-maker's 
choice of principles does not depend upon how much he knows, but upon 
how he reasons from whatever information he has. 1! follow Rawls closely 
on this point. A rational choice of principles depends upon how de- 
cision-makers perceive the configuration of opportunities-will be affected. 
They must always ask, ''With the limited information ee to me, which set 
of principles will tend to maximize the opportunities at my state's dis- 
posal?'! 

In the final section of this chapter, the conditions of interna- 
tional society have been articulated. These include the Pisk=to le of 


states and the life-plans of states. Risk-role is divided into uncertainty 


and scarcity of natural resources. As a generic concept in international 
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relations, risk-role suggests that some amount of risk is present in the 
pursuit and attainment of opportunities. Though the constellation of 
forces in the international system seldom subjects states to the same 
amount of risk, the idea of uncertainty is universal in inter-state 
relations. Pursuit of opportunities often conflicts with the ates of 
risk a state is willing to take in gaining a better position in the inter- 
national system. Scarcity of natural resources is the second part of the 
risk-role postulate. Decision-makers know that their states are not 
self-sufficient in natural resources. They must cooperate with other 
states to get the resources they need to advance their own states! aims. 
Risk-role, then, is common to all states. It is a background condition 
in the international system that makes cooperation both possible and 
eee in the relations between states. The subjective circumstances 
of justice involves the separate life-plans of states. Each state is 
presumed to have its own ends which are independent of the ends of other 
states. Decision-makers are indifferent to the life-plans of other 
states and seek only to advance the opportunities of their own states. 
States have separate ends but utilize the same generalized means in 
advancing these ends. 

Neither the postulates regarding decision-makers nor the condi- 
“tions of international society guarantee that a conception of justice 
could be agreed to in the present international system. Just the same, 
without these postulates and conditions, questions of justice would not 
arise. Such questions are not generated when universal benevolence, 
certainty of conduct, and material abundance are present. The first step 


in the presentation of a contract model has now been completed. In the 


following chapter, an original setting is outlined in which decision- 
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makers must choose principles of justice under constrained circumstances. 


In Thomas C. Schelling's words, ''Participants must be ready to allow the 


38 


Setuation dtself to exercise substantial! constraint over the outcome." 


cp ae Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1960), p. 75. 
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CHAPTER 6 
The Contractees and the Original Setting fn 
International Relations 

Introduction 

Contract theory focuses attention on the basic structure of the 
international system. Instead of asking, ''What are the causes of war and 
the conditions of peace?'', contract theory allows us to ask, "What are 
the preconditions and requirements of a just international order?! Short 
of Armageddon, the latter question is worthy of the scholar's attention 
and the contractarian approach provides a method whereby we can sharpen it. 

In order to derive a contract model of justice for international re- 
lations, imagine that the decision-makers of states are placed in a hypo- 
thetical original setting of equality. Decision-makers are to determine 
unanimously the principles of justice by which their states are to be 
regulated in the future. The important point is that they are to choose 
in advance of more particular knowledge about their states' positions in 
the international system. Principles adopted in the original setting are 
to regulate all further agreements and interactions between states. These 
are the principles that rational representatives concerned about pro- 
tecting and furthering the opportunities of their states would agree upon 
in an initial position of equality. John Rawls refers to this choice 


situation and the concommitant choice of principles for a domestic society 


as justice as fairness. 


lige Rawls, A Theory of Justice, pp. DEAT epee, pose Just 357 ‘one 
person is to decide upon his plan of life in the light of full informa- 

tion (no restrictions being imposed in this case), so a plurality of per- 
sons are to settle the terms of their cooperation in a situation that gives 


all fair: representation as moral baungseiiwibid., p. 563. 
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In this chapter heavy reliance will be placed on John Rawls! in- 
terpretation of the original position.~ Many of his stipulations will be 
incorporated into the international context. Alterations of his contract 
model are made sparingly and only where the differences between the 
domestic environment and any international environment warrant these 
changes. | proceed as follows: First, a justification for the use of 
the contract model in international relations. Second, identification 
of the contracting parties. Third, a description of the conditions im- 
posed in the original setting. These conditions are divided into two 
subheadings: the veil of ignorance and the formal constraints on the 
choice of primeiplese- 

A discussion of the principles of justice for international re- 
lations follows in the next two chapters. From the description of the 
original setting principles of justice for the structure of the inter- 
national system will be derived. These principles are to determine 
(1) the rights and duties of states and (2) to regulate the pursuit and 


distribution of opportunities which are in states' national interests. 


A. The Contract Model in International Relations: A Justification 
Few students in the field of international relations would con- 
sider the contract model to be relevant to the discipline. After all, 


states constitute separate societies with their own histories, languages, 


aga especially chapter three in A Theory of Justice, pp. 118-192. 
Richard A. Falk suggests that there is aconcensus among international 
scholars that Rawls is relevant to the discipline. Richard A. Falk, 
"The Domains of Law and Justice,’ International Journal, Vol. 31, No. 1 
p. 12, Winter (1975-1976). 

+The veil of ignorance limits the kind of knowledge available to the c= 
parties whereas the formal constraints on the choice of principles limit 


the kinds of principles which can be chosen. 
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rules and authoritative structures. The founders of contract theory 
usually were writing about particular societies that shared these features 
or at least a sufficient number of the features to derive missing require- 
ments. This is not the case in international relations. Even if the 
problem of the diverse features of distinct states could be surmounted, 
there seems to be no evidence in recent history for supposing the possi- 
bility of a coercive and authoritative apparatus which could regulate the 
Opportunities of states. Stanley Hoffman aptly depicts the nature of the 
discipline. International relations, he suggests, is ''the science of the 
absence of ponent 

That which has been written on the subject of justice in inter- 
national relations tends to fall into two categories: (1) specific issues 
of human rights, treaty obligations and international court cases; (2) 
general topics including the need for re-distribution and the ''imperialist'! 
Mreratutel? No outline for a theory of justice in international rela- 
tions has been attempted for the contemporary international system. In- 
ternational scholars seem to be saying: No international community, no 
international justice. Before reasons can be set forth for studying the 


application of contractarian theory to international relations it is 


ese an ie? Hoffman, The State of War (N.Y.: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965), 
pp. 3-21. Hoffman argues that the laws of domestic political science 
cannot be transposed into the international setting because an authorita- 
tive structure is missing in the latter environment. 


5 


Scholars in international law would be principally concerned with specific 
issues. For example, see Leslie Green, "Human Rights and Canada's Indians,' 
Israel Yearbook on Human Rights, Vol. 1, 1972. Under general topics see 


Barbara Ward, the Rich Nations and the Poor Nations, Johan Galtung, "A 
Structural Theory,of Integration,'' Journal of Peace Research, Vole Se Ho. 4 
(1968), Richard Barnet, Global Reach, Harry Magdoff, The Age of Imperialism, 


— 


and Hedley Bull, "Order vs. Justice in International Society," Political 
Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 3, (269-283), Sept. 1971. 
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necessary to consider very briefly the major competitor to contractarian 
justice, utilitarianism. 

A utilitarian theory of justice maintains that actions are right 
if they promote the general happiness or common good, wrong if they pro- 
mote the absence of happiness. The directive rule of human conduct is to 
maximize the total amount of good carried over all members of society. A 
utilitarian is not concerned to maximize the well-being of each agent, but 
the well-being of the whole Ages Institutions are to be arranged 
in a manner which guarantees the greatest sum of satisfaction. Utilitari- 
anism is arrived at by adopting for society a principle of choice for one 
man: "lt is this spectator who is conceived as carrying out the required 
Organization of the desires of all persons into one coherent system of 
desire; it is by this construction that many persons are fused into ered 
Rawls states that utilitarianism does not take the distinction between 
persons seriously. 

Each state in the international system demands sovereignty; each 
state demands that it be treated on an equal basis with all others. This 
fact would militate against acceptance of the utilitarian ethic in inter- 
national relations. Decision-makers of states could not be expected to 
assent to a structure that is indifferent to how the sum of opportunities 
are distributed. Yet this is the implication of the utilitarian doctrine. 
What counts is not how rights and benefits are allocated, but maximizing 
the total amount of benefits. Can one realistically expect Chad to agree 


to a lesser amount of satisfaction so that the total can be maximized for the 


cae StuartouMtelt ; Utilitarianism, Ole, Glileashy> 198-199. 


7p Theory of Justice, p. 2/7. 
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rest? To maximize the net balance of satisfaction taken over all states 
it might be necessary that third world countries settle for less. It is 

a cruel irony of the present international system that most of the count- 
ries must settle for a lesser share of wealth, resources, education, de- 
velopment and the generalized means of livelihood so that a few more 
fortunate states can maximize their own prospects. A utilitarian scheme 
could have the same kinds of consequences on the International system that 
exist today. The greater gains of some could outweigh the losses of 
Others. Since decision-makers are concerned to advance what is in the 
national interests of their states regardless of the interests of others, 
and independent of the total amount of opportunities in the international 
system, they could never agree to an order which might have consequences 
they could not accept. They certainly would not consent to a procedure 
that implies the possibility of the denial of sovereignty to some of their 
States. Utilitarianism denies the distinction between separate states 
pursuing generalized opportunities for distinct purposes. 

A contractarian approach to justice in international relations is 
an alternative to utilitarianism. Why one a scholar of international 
relations want to apply contractarian theory to the international system? 
In the first place, by adopting this approach one could avoid the en- 


tanglements and complexities inherent in the international system. To see 


clearly we must often simplify. An appropriate design of the contractarian 


original setting simplifies by making certain assumptions. It assumes, for 
example, that the decision-makers of states do not know which states they 


represent. This assumption is appealing because it controls Tor the pro- 


nounced tendency of decision-makers to advance, or attempt to advance, the 


opportunities of their specific states. They are forced to view the object 
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of their agreement without knowing the unique features of their states. 
Any agreement reached in the original setting is of academic interest 
because the simplifying conditions embodied in that setting do not im- 
pute strong motivational traits to decision-makers. Thus, one avoids 

the realist's objection that decision-makers are not benevolently dis- 
posed. Of course, the realist can still object. He can argue that any 
original setting is an abstraction from the reality of international re- 
lations, even if the simplifying assumptions apply to the conditions 
under which decision-makers choose rather than to assumptions about man's 
nature. One can reply to the realist that a conception of justice can 
only be generated by making certain assumptions. Can Hobbes be labelled 
an idealist because he stipulates conditions in the state of nature which 
abstract from the nature of men in organized society? 

Another reason for adopting the contractarian approach is that it 
embodies conditions that are fair. By excluding particular knowledge, 
each decision-maker is placed on an equal footing with every other. No 
actor can tailor principles to suit the requirements of his state. In the 
original setting, those who turn out to be the decision-makers of Ghana 
have as much say as those from Russia. Why might international scholars, 
interested in moral perspectives, find this consequence of the contract- 
arian approach attractive? They might find it attractive because the facts 
of power are divorced from the requirements of a theory of justice in 
international relations. No state deserves its power position because its 
territory sits on oil or other natural resources. Similarly, no state 
deserves its human talent or its state of industrial development. For 
these reasons no decision-makers should be placed at an advantage or dis- 


advantage due to natural or historical accident. ''Somehow,'' asserts Rawls, 
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‘we must nullify the effects of specific contingencies which put men at 
odds and tempt them to exploit social and natural circumstances to their 
own ai enmens What characterizes the need for a theory of justice 

in international relations are these natural, human and historical cir- 
cumstances. The idea of the original setting is fair because concrete 
circumstances which could affect the agreements reached in that setting 
carry no weight in the decision-makers deliberations. 

A third reason for studying possible applications of contract 
theory to international relations is that it is useful as a comparative 
tool. Other traditional theories of justice can be analyzed in terms of 
the original setting. Jn adopting the standpoint of an original setting 
decision-makers can choose from a list of alternative conceptions of 
justice. For example, a particular structuring of the original setting 
could lead decision-makers to choose principles of justice that maximize 
the sum of advantages taken over the whole international system (utili- 
tarianism). An alternative structuring could lead them to choose to dis- 
tribute equally the goods of international society. There are many other 
alternatives. ''As the circumstances are presented in different ways," 
Rawls suggests, ''correspondingly different principles are accepted.'!” bt 
is possible to compare the merits of the original setting as outlined in 
this chapter with alternative original settings. This is what is meant 
when it is said that contract theory is useful as an analytical tool. 

Fourth, contract theory is of interest because principles can be 


derjyed from it. An adequate interpretation of the original setting begins 
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with reasonable and general assumptions and works toward an agreement on 
specific principles. Moral questions in international relations are 
usually approached inductively. That is, they begin with attention 
focused on specific facts and interactions and end with more general con- 
epnetons. 1° Contract theory gives us another way to view international 
relations moral theory. The contractarian short-cuts some of the reali- 
ties of international relations to derive principles which otherwise 


might not surface. 


B. Identification and Nature of the Contractees 

In a sense, states are the contractees of international relations. 
They represent units that generally survive the lives of any particular 
persons. Yet since states do not actually make decisions, one must 
identify the representatives of states as the actual be ened to the con- 
tract, decision-makers. This is a simplification in at least one respect. 
There are other human actors in interstate relations. Why not add the 
presidents of the major international corporations and labor executives 
from the major unions? Why not incorporate officials of various inter- 
national organizations? Even representatives from ''loyal oppositions" 
are active participants in the international system. The visit of a 
delegation of U.S. Congressmen to Cuba reflects the growing importance of 
non-official communications between state entities. International rela- 


tions have become, in a word, transnational. 


Lae an example, see David Mitrany, A Working Peace System (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1966). For recent studies in international theory 
see K. J. Holsti, ''Retreat from Utopia: International Relations Theory, 
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A contract model of international relations would become inwieldy 
if these additional representatives were brought into play. This is not 
the only reason for excluding them. A strong presumption can be made that 
the state remains as the constituent unit of analysis in international re- 
lations. It lasts over time, it occupies a defined territory with distinct 
peoples and aims, and it has authoritative power over its people, and usu- 
ally assigns readily identifiable decision-makers to act in its behalf. 
No other entity encompasses the massiveness of these requirements. This 
is an additional reason why decision-makers of states are to choose the 


principles of justice for international relations. 


C. The Nature of the Choice Problem 

Now that it is established as to who chooses the pe aeauies that 
are to guide state conduct for the future, what are the conditions under 
which the decision-makers choose? And how can these conditions be justi- 
fied? One of the assets of Rawls' theory is that few motivational stipu- 
lations are placed on the choosers. They are not to be thought of as 
either being benevolent or envious. In the context of international rela- 
tions, decision-makers in the original position are mutually disinterested. 
To repeat from the preceeding chapter, they try to maximize the opportuni- 
ties of their own states without being concerned with those of other states. 
They may be concerned, however, with what is in the interests of third 
oo ae In other words, decision-makers of states are also choosing 
the principles by which trusteeship territories, international organiza- 


tions, multinational corporations, and interstate unions are to be regu- 


lated. The point to be made about the mutual disinterest postulate is 
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that decision-makers do not try to gain at one another's expense, but to 
maximize their own sum of opportunities. 

This neutral motivation, coupled with its consequent rationality, 
is not sufficient to derive principles of justice for the conduct of in- 
ternational relations. Decision-makers it. an orfginal setting without 
conditional restraints would know their states' positions in any actual 
international system. With this knowledge each would choose the princi- 
ples which maximized what is in the interests of their own states. The 
decision-makers of Bangladesh would put forth principles which favored 
their position as would the decision-maker of Japan. Each decision- 
maker would opt for principles which would most likely contribute to his 
state's aims. A no-agreement~on-principles-plan would be the inevitable 
result. To nullify the effects of the advantage of particular knowledge 
and information, stipulations are placed on the kind of knowledge avail- 
‘able to decision-makers and on the form of the principles themselves. 
These conditions are summarized under two headings: The veil:of ignorance; 


and the formal constraints on the choice of principles. 
1. The Veil of Ignorance 

In the original setting, decision-makers are placed under a veil 
of ignorance. The parties do not know how alternative principles will 
affect their own states' positions. None know their state's place in 
international society. They do not even know which state they represent. 
Each is Bee cat knowledge about his state's natural resources, goals 


In Rawls! words, ''The parties must not know the contin-~ 
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and ideology. 


gencies that set them in opposition." 
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What the decision-makers do know is that each of their states is 
subject to the conditions of international society, as defined in the 
previous chapter. Consequently, they know that no state is capable of 
over~powering all the rest. Also, they know that each fs subject to the 
risk-role of uncertainty and scarcity of nutural resources. As well, 
they know the general theories of international relations and are told 
the general facts about the international system (but not specific pro- 
portions of rich states to poor states or any other proportion that could 
bias the outcome). Other facts allowed in the original setting are the 
laws of human psychology, structures of social] organization, economic 
principles, and the major ideologies esvoused in the present international 
system. ''Indeed, the parties are presumed to know whatever general facts 
affect the choice of principles of Puspicei 

The Rawlsian “original position'’ is altered in two respects: First, 
decision-makers know that they are entering the present international sys- 
tem. Second, decision-makers know their own personality traics. In re- 
gard to the first alteration, Rawls does not allow persons facene original 
position the knowledge of which generation they belong to or che level of 
civilization of their generation. Knowledge of these facts could distort 
the kinds of principles that would be chosen. For example, if persons in 
the original position knew what temporal society they were to enter, they 
might choose unanimously to deplete all of their resources to maximize 
their STals eps: This would be unfair to future generations. Furthermore, 
if they knew that the level of civilization of their society provided for 


most of their wants and needs, then they might choose to ''go for broke’; 


to choose principles which maximized the prospects of the best-off in 
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society. These constraints are unnecessary and complicate the choice of 
principles for international relations. Decision-makers, by virtue of 
their representative function, are presumed to be shaped by a role which 
discounts the impact of temporality. In trying to maximize what is in 
the national interests of their states, dc -zision-makers in the real world 
think in terms which often transcend the present. As an example, former 
Canadian Energy Minister, Donald MacDonald, announced a gradual policy of 
cutting down oi] exports to the U.S. for the apparent reason that there 
will not be enough oj! to meet Canada's needs in the future if present 
export rates continue. Decision-makers know, in the original setting, 
that they are entering the present international system because this bare 
knowledge does not affect the choice of principles. Also, this informa- 
tion is congruent with the risk-role and with the motivation of decision- 
makers in the present international system. Since decision-makers are not 
choosing principles for themselves, but are choosing as representatives of 
their peoples, they are presumed to be concerned about the long-run wel- 
fare of their states. 

The second deviation from Rawls! theory is that decision-makers 
are allowed the full complement of their personality traits. In Rawls, 
the persons in the original position are de-personalized. They do not 
know whether they have an aversion to risk; they do not know whether they 
are optimistic; and they do not know any special features of their psycho- 
logy. This constraint is placed on persons because if they know their own 
character traits they may be able to infer their place in society. For 
instance, if a person is optimistic, he might be able to infer a correla- 
tion between this trait and, say, his social position in a particular 


society. Remember that the parties are allowed access to general social 
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laws. If a particular social law says that people with confidence are 
usually to be found in higher social positions, then it might be possible 
for a person with this trait to infer his position. He might take the 
chance of choosing principles which favor the higher social positions. 

By de~personalizing persons in the original position, Rawls achieves the 
requisite impartiality necessary for a contractarian theory of justice. 
But he pays a price. One of the advantages he claims for his contract 
theory is that it takes seriously the distinction between persons, while 

a utilitarian theory conflates all persons into one. By de-personalizing 
the contractees, that is, by taking information about their personalities 
away from them, Rawls does not take this distinction seriously either. 

lt would appear that Rawls must either drop the claim that his theory 
takes the distinction between persons seriously or he must drop access by 
the contractees to general social laws. This is not a serious problem 

in the original setting of international relations. The role of decision- 
makers is significant in overcoming this problem. Decision-makers know in 
advance that they occupy a status position in relation to their domestic 
setting. They realize as well that decision-makers from other states 
occupy similar positions. Neither personality nor general laws of the 
international system need be denied to the contractees. To take a con- 
crete example, let us imagine that Edi Amin is situated in the original 
setting. He would be making a grave error in judgment to infer the proba- 
bility that he would turn out to be the decision-maker of a super power. 
Conversely, Chamberlain would be in error to infer that his state must 

be weak because he has a compromising personality. The personality of a 
decision-maker has little to do with his state's position in the inter- 


national system. A decision-maker is not in a position to make any 
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conclusions from particular aspects of his own personality (e.g. confi- 
dence, bellicosity) because there is no established correlation between 
these traits and the position his state occupies in the international 
System. Consequently, a contractarian theory of international relations 
sustains the distinction between decision-makers and the distinction be- 
tween states without placing knowledge of general social laws behind the 
veil of ignorance. 

A reason for the conditional restraints on knowledge in the origin- 
al setting is that these contraints are reasonable and fair. Ina court 
case a legal system does not allow one of the parties to the case to de- 
cide the outcome. Similarly, decision-makers in the original setting 
are not given the information needed to arrange principles to their 
states' advantage. Impartiality in the original setting guarantees that 
no decision-maker can be sure that certain kinds of principles will be to 
the advantage of his state and not to others; each is forced to choose 
principles in the absence of more specific knowledge. Another reason for 
employing the veil of ignorance is that it is an ideal way to arrive at 
unanimous principles of justice for international relations. Given a 
full knowledge of the complexities of international relations and various 
positions of states in that system, decision-makers could not choose a set 
of principles unanimously. Conflicting goals, ideologies and interests 


would preclude agreement. If decision-makers are allowed full] information 


15 
in the original setting, ''no definite theory at all can be worked out." 
Of course, general agreement could be achieved by attributing to decision- 


makers a kind of universal benevolence or sympathy. It has been argued, 
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however, that these stipulations on human nature are Strong and are in- 
congruous with the behavior of decision-makers. Questions of justice 
arise in response to the conditions of international society. It is 
because decision-makers of states are not benevolent and seek to advance 
the opportunities of their states, regardless of what is in the national 
interests of others, that the need for universal principles surfaces. 
Therefore, for reasons of fairness, simplicity, and universal agreement, 
the veil of ignorance is not as outlandish as it might at first appear. 
2. Formal Conditions on the Choice of Principles 

Even with the motivational] assumptions of mutual disinterest and 
the veil of ignorance, decision-makers might still avoid agreement or 
agree to principles which they could not accept as they enter the present 
international system. For this reason, certain conditions are placed on 
the choice of principles. Following Rawls, these formal conditions in- 
clude generality, universality, finality, and an ordering on conflicting 
claims. 

Principles chosen are to be general. The decision-makers are to 
know in the original setting that names of states, for example, are not 
to. be part. of ethe content.of,a principle. - pine expression, all are to 
maximize what is in the national interests of decision-maker ‘A's' state," 
does not meet the generality requirement. Special treatment is given to 
a particular state when proper names of states are included. 

Principles are to be universal. They are to apply to all states. 
A principle is eliminated if all states could not act on it. "Principles 
are to be chosen in view of the consequences of everyone's complying with 


16 i iversality are different formal conditions. 
them. Generality ana un y 
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The abeyxaniciy ‘all are to maximize what is in the national interests 
of decision-maker A's state,'' could be universal. The consequences of 
all acting on the principle might be acceptable. But this expression 
is not general. Conversely, a principle could satisfy the generality 
requirement without satisfying the universal condition. The expression, 
All are to maximize what is in the national interests of land-locked 
States, is general. _No particular state is singled-out for special 
treatment. But the expression is not universal. The consequences of 
all decision-makers acting on the principle might be intolerable to 
ocean states. 

Principles chosen are to be final. Once the principles are chosen, 
they cannot be altered when the veil of ignorance is lifted. Al) conflicts 
Over opportunities are to be settled heeeresiee to the principles 
chosen in the original setting. However, the principles of justice do not 
require that what is in the national interests of states be absolutely 
sacrificed to the demands of principle. After all, in choosing the princi- 
ples of justice the decision-makers try to maximize what is in the national 
interests of their states as best they can. Mutual disinterest and the 
rationality of decision-makers guarantee that the principles decision- 
makers select will not be incongruent with each state's ability to conform. 
In the original setting, decision-makers are told that if they are to de- 
rive the advantages from interstate cooperation and agreement to princi- 
ples, they must be willing to adhere to their agreements, even in the 


event that particular opportunities are lost. 


Lastly, principles must impose an order on conflicts over what is 
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in each state's national interests. Principles of justice for intern 


tional relations must order conflicting opportunities in the real 
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international system. Without this ordering, the expression, 'To each 
according to its power position,' could result. This expression is 
general, universal, and final. As Rawls suggests, when each actor can 
pursue his ends as he pleases, competing interests and claims cannot be 
ordered. This is the no-agreement plan: "It is what the parties would 

be stuck with if they were unable to reach an iipderstandihgal? Decision- 
makers in the original setting know that their states are subject to the 
conditions of international society. A failure to order conflicts over 
Opportunities and the manner in which such opportunities are to be pur- 
sued is tantamount to an inability to cope with the conditions of inter- 


national society in the original setting. 


D. Conclusion 
A suitably defined original] setting in international relations 

should lead decision-makers to choose particular principles of justice. 
The conditional and formal constraints in the original setting, coupled 
with the knowledge of the general facts of the international system, is 
what is to inform the deliberations of the decision-makers. Decision- 
makers are placed in an original setting where they must exercise a tre- 
mendous responsibility. Each wants to maximize what is in the national 
interests of his state without cognizance of which state he represents. 
Fach knows that his state has a vision of the good life which may differ 
from other states’ SA ake OR enee Choosing unaimouus principles for dis- 
tinct states with different ideologies and dissimilar structures is not 
Yet at least the original setting takes some of the arbi- 


an easy task. 
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situation. Principles would not be chosen if decision-makers knew their 
states’ positions in the international system. 

In the original setting ethical constraints are not imputed to 
the decision-makers as representatives of states but to the conditions 
under which they must choose. Why jis the original setting of interest 
to international scholars? Two reasons are suggested: First, the con- 
ditional restraints embodied within it are ones that are generally 
acceptable from a moral point of Hi cies Second, the content of the 
original setting is structured to lead to particular solutions to the 


1 


problem of choice. If the conditional constraints are reasonable and 
if decision-makers would choose particular principles in the original 
setting, then one stands on firm ground for encouraging the development 
of these chosen principles. Or at least one stands on firmer ground 
than if these principles for the conduct of international relations were 


simply the product of intuition or if they were chosen on the basis of 


strong assumptions about the nature of men. 
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CHAPTER 7 
The First Principle of Justice: in 
International Relations 
Introduction 

The next task is to derive satisfactory principles of justice for 
international relations from the description of the conditions of inter- 
national society and the original setting as outlined in the two previous 
chapters. These principles are an adaptation of Rawls! domestic princi- 
ples. They are altered to meet the requirements of the international 
environment. 

Three possible lines of criticism may be raised in regard to the 
discussion that follows: First, one may maintain that it is illicit to 
deduce principles of justice from any description of the original setting 
which is not based on an accurate description of the facts of the present 
international system. One could go further and suggest that no principles 
would be acceptable to all decision-makers if all of the facts were made 
available to them. These together are a no-solution plan. Second, one 
may assent to the principles expounded in these chapters, but disagree 
with the description offered in the original setting. This difficulty 
has been discussed in chapter 6. Third, one may agree with the descrip- 
tion of the original setting and disagree with the principles adopted. 

It is the last criticism that is of theoretical concern to this chapter. 
The principles as presented in these chapters (or some reasonable variant 


of them) must follow from the description of the conditions of interna- 


tional society and the original setting. It must be shown that these are 


the principles that decision-makers would choose, based on the constraints 
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of the original setting. | 

Decision-makers are to choose principles of justicertor thesbasie: 
structure of the international system. When decision-makers return to 
real international society these artificially chosen principles are to 
take precedence over any existing organizations, institutions or patterns 
of relationships between units. 

In accordance with Rawls, one principle is needed for the assign- 
ment of. rights and duties to states. Ancther principle is required for 
the Gistribution of goods available in the international system. In 
choosing principles, then, a decision-maker is concerned about the politi- 
cal status of the state he will eventually represent and he is concerned 
about his state's share in the goods of the system. eee allocations are 
to be made in accordance with the stipulations that ensure an original fair 
setting. This chapter is divided into two parts: the first principle of 
justice and the worth of political sovereignty. In the next chapter a 
second principle is devised for the distribution of goods in the inter- 
national system. Both principles must be accepted by decisionmakers in 


the original setting in order to assure justice in the real international 


system. 


Rem e sehest err incip te 


Once again imagine that the decision-makers of states are placed in 
an original setting where they are ignorant of the states they represent. 
Though familiar with contrasting views of the history of international 


relations, models of the international system and even generalized 


facts about the present system, particular facts that could bias the 


log course, alternative constructs of the original setting could lead to 
the adoption of different principles. Conceivable alternatives are omitted 


in the text of this thesis. 
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Outcome are closed to them. They do not know, for example, the propor- 
tion of rich states to poor states. Nor do they know the percentage of 
the world's population that is undernourished or starving. They are 
aware of the major actors in the international system. These include 
States, multinational corporations, and international organizations. 
They are also cognizant of the various purposes and functions of these 
units. In summary, generalized facts, models and theories are open to 
our fictitious decision-makers. Hidden behind the veil of ignorance are 
specific facts and proportions which might allow the decision-makers to 
calculate the odds of representing particular kinds of states. If this 
kind of information were admissible, the outcome could be biased and the 
likelihood of unanimous agreement on principles would be decreased. The 
ideal is to eee te principles from an original setting that is fair and 
to no decision-maker's advantage. Decision-~makers must be allowed enough 
information to guarantee the pursuit of opportunities in the system, but 
not so much as to favor the position of some of them in the origina} 
enoice setting.» In John Rawls* words, “Justice between states Wis edeter- 
mined by the principles that would be chosen in the original ae as SO 
Gareroretes | 

It might seem reasonable to the decision-makers in the original 
setting ick eae the distinction between a state's official, political 


status and its distributive status. In other words, they might choose 


to adopt this single principle of justice: All political statuses and 


opportunities are to be distributed equally unless an unequal distribution 


of any or all of these goods is to the advantage of each state. John Rawls 


2 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 


1971), p. 3 70. 
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refers to this principle as the general conception of Tus uieee? This 
principle is unacceptable, for under this scheme, rights and duties as 
well as power, income, and wealth would be distributed equally unless it 
could be shown that an unequal distribution of any or all of these goods 
would be to the advantage of each state. "o stipulations are placed on 
the types of inequality that are admissible. The only stipulation is that 
any inequalities must produce concrete gains for all states over their 
previous position of equality. 

Does this principle follow from the guidelines set forth in the 
original setting? In the hypothetical setting, decision-makers do not 
know which states they represent. They do know, however that increased 
opportunities are instrumental in obtaining a state's ends. Also, they 
are aware that most states are unable to advance their ends due to in- 
sufficient opportunities. Given this context in which decision-makers 
mus t choose, an equal distribution of political status and all] opportuni- 
ties seems to follow. It also appears to follow that an unequal distri- 
bution of any of these goods which improves the position of all would be 
chosen. 

Several important considerations militate against unanimous accept- 
ance of this general conception of justice. First, decision-makers in) the 
real world of international politics could not accept some of the conse- 
quences implied in the general conception. One of the formal conditions 


placed on the choice of principles is that whatever is chosen in the 


original setting is final. No alteration of choice is nossible, once the 


decision-makers know the facts about their states.. An unacceptable 
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consequence of the general conception is that it legitimizes the 
possibility of an unequal political status between states. If each 
state's position in the international system can be improved upon (as 
measured by some index of total goods) by guaranteeing a less than equa | 
political status to some or even most stai2s, then the principle requires 
that this be done. For example, the genera] conception could justify an 
unequal legal, political status between Chad and Algeria if the former 
State receives more of what is in its national interests under this scheme 
than it would under conditions of political equality. Chad might, in 
fact, become totally subservient to the political will of Algeria. But 
decision-makers in the original setting are jealous of their right to 
make authoritative policy decisions in behalf of their states. The 
general conception can undermine a decision-maker's role. A less than 
equal political status simply confirms an aspect of international reality 
‘that is unacceptable from the vantage point of the original setting. It 
is unacceptable because one of the reasons the decision-makers enter into 
the original setting is to resolve once and for all sone of ele uncertain- 
ties of the real world. These include the possibilities of external in- 
terference and penetration into the decision-making processes of states. 

A second consideration that might disturb decision-makers in the 
original setting in regard to the general conception is the following: 
How can it be shown that an unequal distribution of political status or, 
for that Pe ic cies any other good improves each state's position in the 


international system? One could argue that a lesser political status for 


some states advances the opportunities of all states to improve their 


positions. One could compare an equa! distribution of political status 


with an unequal one and decide which distribution would add more to the 
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total goods of each state. Note, however, that this comparison could not 
show that each state's position is improved. It would merely indicate 
that a particular distribution increases each state's opportunities to 
better its position. There is no direct correlation between advancing 
the opportunities of each state and bettering the position of each state. 
Similarly, there is no absolute correlation between a stat cisece deen aeee 
ang its ability to influence other ee For example, though the Soviet 
Jnion has vast resources and capabilities, it has been unable to control 
the foreign policy conduct of Yugoslavia. Why ought decision-makers 
reason that a less than equal distribution of political status will im- 
prove each of their state positions, given the tenuous connection between 
what is in a state's national interests and state improvement? Taking 
such a risk would be irrational on the part of decision-makers in the 
original setting since an improvement in each state's position cannot be 
guaranteed. 

A third consideration that decision-makers might scrutinize is the 
question of whether the general conception undermines the very notion of 
separate and distinct state entities. After all, the authors of the 


United Nations Charter were, amongst other things, adamant in their support 


2 


for the equal rights of states and their ''sovereign equality A less 


than equal political status for some states could have the unwanted conse- 
quence of legislating a permanently inferior political role for the de- 


cision-makers of these states. Perhaps political status is the kind of 
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good that cannot be traded away for other goods without subverting the 
very purpose of those other goods. An independent source of decision- 
making is often cited as a criterion for the existence of a state. If 
political autonomy is relegated to a secondary status, then what is in the 
national interests of politically subservient states would no longer be 
national. What would the Monroe Doctrine mean if the United States were 
not politically sovereign? Even the opportunities gained through member~ 
ship in the E.E.C. or 0.P.E.C. are passed on to the constituent members. 
Political sovereignty, it seems, is a necessary condition for the pursuit 
of what is in a state's national interests even when opportunities are 
sought within the context of trans-national organizations. The term 
interest is central to the field of international relations because it 
always refers back to the opportunities of particular states to improve 
their positions in the international system. By raising the possibility 
of an unequal distribution of political status, the general conception 

of justice has the possible consequence of obliterating the distinction 
between states, a consequence that decision-makers can hardly accept 

from the vantage point of the original setting. 

In summation, the general conception of justice, as opposed to the 
two principles which are presented in this and the following chapter, is 
not acceptable to decision-makers in the original setting for three rea- 
sons: It raises the possibility of an unequal distribution of political 
status (which is unacceptable to decision-makers); it cannot guarantee 
that each state's position will be improved by an unequal distribution; 


and it has the unacceptable consequence of obliterating the distinction 


Lafuneershe-entitiesss: What was asserted in the introduction to this 


chapter now, at least, has some justification: One principle is required 
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for the assignment of political status to states; a second principle is 
required which sets out a procedure for the distribution of state oppor- 
tunities. 

The first principle of justice is the following: Each state is 
to be guaranteed political sovereignty, consistent with a like political 
sovereignty for all other states. An acceptable argument for the princi- 
ple must meet two conditions: First, the principle must follow from the 
constraints of the original setting. Second, the principle of political 
sovereignty must be compatible with the possibility of its realization 
in the present international system. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of these conditions, it is 
necessary to elucidate the meaning of political sovereignty. The term 
is meant to guarantee the same political status for all states. Under 
the principle, each state would be (i) free to establish political and 
trade relations with other states as it sees fit and (2) each would be 
free from external interference. The first part of the principle allows 
states to merge into other units as long as this is consistent with the 
second part of the principle. 

Since decision-makers in the original setting are aware that their 
states are subject to the conditions of international society, there is no 
need to incorporate "peace'' principles into the statement of the first 
principle. As John Rawls submits, ‘lt is to avoid the appeal to force 
and cunning that the principles of right and justice are accepted." As 
a result of the first principle the need to engage in military conflict 


has disappeared. States can maintain all other normal activities as long 
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Ona ak A Theory of Justice, P- 134. 
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as these are consistent with the second part of the principle. The role 

of a theory of justice in eae ae relations,.is to .assianya political 
Status to each state and to determine a procedure for the Just udistribus 
tion and pursuit of opportunities. It is not a task of justice to develop 
a procedure for the pacific settlement of disputes and conflicts, important 
as this may be as a condition for a just international system. It is ex- 
pected that once the principles are accepted, institutions will be reguired 
to resolve particular disputes not foreseen in the original setting. Also, 
it will be necessary to enforce the non-interference clause of the first 
principle against states which refuse to abide by what they agreed to in 
the original setting. 

Would the general principle of political sovereignty be acceptable 
to decision-makers in the original setting, based on the motivations of 
decision-makers and the constraints of that setting? Decision-makers 
know that as representatives of their states they are responsible for 
maintaining and increasing the opportunities of their states. These 
opportunities contribute to a state's chances of realizing a better posi- 
tion in the international system. Ultimately, acts and policies which 
are in the national interests of a state are instrumental in determining 
whether a state can realize its ends, its conception of well-being, and 
its idea of the good life. In addition, decision-makers are aware of the 
risk-role of ete) They know that the international environment is 


plagued with uncertainty; and that obtaining increased opportunities 


I yavid Singer, 'Inter-Nation Influence: A Formal Model,'' in James Rosenau 
ed.. International Politics and Foreign Policy, revised ed. (N.Y. : The 
Been Fae. 1569), p. 300. ''A perusal of recent diplomatic history 

YS 1 9 . 3 . 


strongly suggests that most nations are remarkably conservative Lip oGe 
eign policy; i.e. they seldom commit resources and prestige to the pur- 
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suit of an outcome which seems improbable... 
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in this kind of environment depends on the disposition, in many instances, 
of other states. Furthermore, decision-makers are aware that their states 
are not self-sufficient. They must trade to obtain the goods which are 
scarce within their own states. 

These facts may lead decision-maker. in the original setting to 
reason together in the foilowing way: As decision-makers, we are respons- 
ible for increasing the opportunities of our several states. This is a 
difficult task since we are not familiar with the capabilities, circum- 
stances, and requirements of each of our states. As well, we know that 
each of our states is subject to the risk-role and to the conditions of 
international society. Two pervasive, seemingly contradictory, trends 
dominate the structure of the present international system, we are told: 
One is towards political unification; the other is towards political 
struggles and nationalism. No authoritative, legitimate institutions 
exist which could order the conflicting claims of the units and subunits 
in the international system. It seems reasonable, therefore, to guarantee 
Once and for all political sovereignty to each state. After aye any one 
of our states may turn out to be involved in political struggie or may be 
too weak to resist external political domination. Political sovereignty 
would at least guarantee a final agreement to respect the independent 
rights of states, powerful or weak. As decision-makers,it is our duty to 
adopt a principle which offers the best chance to each of our states to 
better picts positions in the international system and to ensure the well- 
being of our people. The best way to do this, given the minimal knowledge 
available to us in the original setting, is to establish political sover- 


eignty as our first principle of justice. 


The decision-makers have reasoned intuitively to the first principle 
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them to accept the two following claims: First, that political sovereignty 
is a necessary condition for a state to pursue any increased opportunities 
which are in its interests. Second, that only increased opportunities 
allow a state to gain over its previous position in the international 
system. If these claims are acceptable to them, then it follows that 
political sovereignty is a necessary condition for a state to gain over 
its previous position in the international system. Whether decision- 
makers in the original setting can accept the trutheof sthewt ins etelaim 
depends upon the knowledge available to them in this setting. This know- 
ledge includes these facts: 1. Decision-makers are fully responsible for 
the well-being of their people; 2. A less than equal political status for 
some states means that some decision-makers could not be fully responsible 
for the well-being of their people; 3. The results of acts and policies 
which are in the national interests of states can only benefit the state 
or states in possession of them. To the extent that these statements are 
reasonable to the decision-makers in the original setting, the principle 
of political sovereignty will likewise be reasonable. 

The second claim, that only those acts that are in the national 
interests of states provide opportunities for a state to gain over its 
oes position in the international system, is a restatement of the 
meaning of what is in a state's national interests. Decision-makers are 
told that increased opportunities are central to the development of a 


state's position in the international system. They know that in the real 


world of international relations the dynamic inter-play between increased 


opportunities and gaining better positions is the characteristicctra rt tof 


interaction in that sphere of activity. 
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However, even if the principle of political sovereignty can be in- 
ferred from what the decision-makers are able to discern in the original 
setting, is it compatible with what is possible in the present interna- 
tional system? That is, could decision-makers abide by thefirst princi= 
ple when they return to their states and are given the relevant information 
about their states? An autonomous international system, composed of inde- 
pendent political units, is not a new idea in international relations. 

The balance of power system relies, to a certain extent, upon a network 

of independent states. The idea is expressed in the United Nations 
Charter as well. Failure to realize political sovereignty in the inter- 
national system can be traced to two interrelated circumstances: First, 
one can maintain that the international system has not reached the point 
where clear lines can be demarcated between units. Second, it can be 
argued that historically, at least, the pursuit of increased opportunities 
by a few states has interfered with the realization of political sover- 
eignty in other units. 

In regard to the first circumstance, international relations in 
the past one-hundred years has been affected significantly by the in- 
fluence of nationalism. In the present international system nationalism 
is still a central feature. People throughout the world are still attempt- 
ing to weld themselves together into political units. How are developing 
entities, then, to be accommodated through the principle of political 
sovereignty? 

lt can be said that decision-makers in the present international 


system could abide by the requirement of not interfering in the internal 


affairs of developing units. The second part of the political sovereignty 


principle, political non-interference, is compatible with the present 
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realities of the international system, even though some states would be 
required to forego opportunities which could be derived from political 
interference. Though concerned about the ultimate shape of the political 
units in South East Asia, both The People's Republic of China and the 
United States are capable of maintaining an agreement not to penetrate 
the political processes of developing Asian states. 

What must be shown is that the principle of political sovereignty 
is compatible with newly established political units. Only decision- 
makers of states enter into the original setting. A procedure must be 
articulated for the fair representation of future political units. Even 
the present international system has a mechanism (through the United 
Nations) for dealing with trusteeships and territories. An acceptable 
way of accounting for stateless territories and deveioping political 
units is implicit in the political sovereignty principle. A neutral 
political status is to be guaranteed to developing units. The require- 
ment of political non-interference by the established states guarantees 
this status. Though mutually-disinterested in each other's well-being 
in the original setting, decision-makers would be concerned with what 
Rawls refers to as third sa Teneele i.e. entities which become part of the 
system after the ''original setting'' such as Angola, Namibia, or Transkei. 
Their concern about territories and future state entities stems from their 
regard for the future structure of the international system. Only by ex- 
tending the political sovereignty principle to future states can the hypo- 
thetical decision-makers ensure the finality, universality, and generality 


of this principle. From the point of view of future decision-makers 


Ceawisl A Theory of Justice, Pp. 147. 
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political sovereignty would also be chosen. This is the only principle 
that can guarantee their future independent right to make authoritative 
decisions on behalf of their people. Thus, the future leaders of terri- 
tories are to be regarded in the same way as the future leaders of estab- 
lished states. Decision-makers in the original setting may be seen as 

the guardians of political sovereignty, protecting the rights of develop- 
ing as well as established state units. Because the political sovereignty 
principle is not static, it provides for the development of future polit- 
ically autonomous units. Still, while ensuring the above the principle 
does not account for the distribution of goods, thus worth becomes an 


apparent issue. 


B. The Worth of Political Sovereignty 

The worth of political sovereignty is dependent upon a state's 
power, resources, wealth, and the responsiveness of other states to that 
State. A guarantee of the same political status to all states does not 
in itself secure the worth of this status. For example, though Sierra 
Leone and Egypt share an official, equal status in the General Assembly, 
it cannot be maintained that the worth of this status is the same for 
each state /e"Similarty ; the worth of the *rtent* to vote*for “themMetrs sin 
Canada must be balanced against the economic status and social conditions 
of these peoples. 

Political sovereignty must not be construed as being in the na- 
tional interests of states, even if it is accepted as a necessary condi- 
tion for the pursuit of increased opportunities. What is in the national 
interests of states always contributes to their potential to gain over 
their previous positions in the international system. Guarantees of po- 


litical sovereignty do not contribute to the potential for a state to gain 
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over its previous position. In the game of Monopoly all players start 
at ''Go''. However, as a procedural rule of the game, starting at ''Go'! 
does not contribute to the opportunities of any player. Similarly, 
Rawls' first principle guarantees equal liberty to persons in the original 
position. [It does not guarantee the worth of that liberty, though it is 
clear that equal liberty is a condition for the realization of Rawls! most 
important primary good, Ere nee 

Without political sovereignty an independent decision-making appa- 
ratus cannot be identified. Yet the worth of political sovereignty must 
be related in some way to a state's chances of gaining opportunities. 
After all, decision-makers in the original setting know that they must 
gain opportunities for their states if their states are to obtain better 
positions in the international system. Guaranteeing an equal political 
status does not at the same time secure equal chances for all states to 
pursue increased opportunities. The worth of political sovereignty could 
not be the same for Canada and Bangladesh. Canada has the natural re- 
Sources.) wealth, and technical expertise to gait the, opportunities inece- 
sary to better its position in the international system. Bangladesh does 
not have such a capacity. Since decision-makers in the original setting 
reason that states do not deserve positions which have been attained by 
historical circumstances and the natural distribution of resources, a second 
principle is required to insure the worth of political sovereignty. Ina 
just international structure, political sovereignty is a necessary condition 
for the pursuit of increased opportunities, though it its not sufficient. It 


is for this reason that a procedural principle is required for the distribu- 


tion of goods in the international system. 
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CHAPTER 8 
The Second Principle of Justice in International 
Relations 
Introduction 

Each state in the international system can be distinguished in 
terms of two statuses: by reference to political sovereignty and by 
reference to its place in the distribution of opportunities. The poli- 
tical sovereignty principle establishes the right of each state to de- 
velop political and trade relations and the right of each one to political 
non-interference. A second principle of justice is required to guarantee 
that future inequalities increase the opportunities of the least advan- 
taged group of states to better their positions in the teenie 
system. 

In the original setting, decision-makers are aware of the gross 
inequalities between states. Though unfamiliar with proportions of rich 
to poor, they know that some states have the means to fulfill many ends 
while many others are virtually blocked in the attainment of any of their 
aims. From this vantage peint, a decision-maker does not know what his 
state's aims are but he does recognize that increased opportunities are 
eT means to the realization of most ends, especially those that 
place states in better positions in the international system. Increasing 


the opportunities of disadvantaged states does not in itself assure to 


lage Rawls, A Theory of JESTICS (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 


SS 


197?) 9p: 1h. Since the benefits to be derived from increased oppor- 
tunities devolve on thestates in possession of them, they cannot directly 
contribute to community oriented goals such as peace or justice. 
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recipient states that they will gain better positions in relation to pre- 
vious positions in the system. Obtaining ends is dependent upon how a 
state uses its opportunities and upon what those ends Scena Yet, without 
access to means such as wealth, power, and other suitably generalized 
Opportunities, it is impossible for a state to improve its position, 

Thus, the second principle addresses a central issue of distribution in 
international society: How to guarantee that future inequalities increase 
the opportunities of the disadvantaged group of states to better their 


positions in the international system. 


A. The Second Principle 

John Rawls refers to this distributive procedure as the difference 
principle.> The principle is biased in favor of the least advantaged 
States. Those states that benefit from any current distribution of oppor- 
tunities in international relations are, in the future, allowed to gain 
opportunities only in terms that improve the prospects of the least for- 
tunate states. 

From a moral point of view, support for the difference principle 
rests on the following argument: If one expects cooperative trade rela- 
tions and political non-interference in the relations between states, then 
the structure of international society must be based on a principle which 


improves the chances of al] states to better their positions in the 


eS ce RR Nn Re ET EE NT 


hae oon 
atiped st pp. 152-158. See also, John Rawls, "Some Reasons for the Maximin 


Criterion,'! American Economic Review, vol. 64 (May, 1974), p. 142. Rawls 


oe ed : ste Ett! 
revised the second principle to read ''greatest expected benefit'! rather 


than "greatest benefit’. See p. 302, A Theory of Justice, for the 
original formulation. This revised formulation is more consistent with 


the meaning of what is in a state's national interests since the latter 
do not provide benefits but are opportunities to gain benefits. 
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international system. Otherwise, many states would be permanently unable 
to improve their prospects due to the concentrations of natural resources 
and industrial strength in a few favored states. However, favored states 
do not necessarily deserve these assets. At the same time, one could not 
expect the presently most-favored states to comply with a principle of 
distribution that divided all of the assets of international society 
equally between all states. Therefore, logically, the proper principle 
of distribution to apply is Rawls! difference principle. Future inequali- 
ties in the distribution of opportunities must increase the opportunities 
of the disadvantaged states. 

Under this principle, a state that is well-off is only allowed to 
gain opportunities in trade relations with disadvantaged states under 
conditions which increase the opportunities of the disadvantaged state. 
For example, United States multinational corporations would be allowed, 
by the principle, to extract and export tin from Bolivia as long as the 
Opportunities to be derived from the joint venture produce opportunities 
FOR Bolivia’ to*improve its position in™thetinternational ‘system ePre= 
sumably, such increases could usually be measured in terms of economic 
opportunities. To meet this requirement of the principle, advanced 
states, for example, are required to forego opportunities through trade, 
foreign aid and international pricing of commodities which are not ex- 
pected to produce opportunities to the least advantaged states. Inequali- 
ties in the distribution of opportunities are allowed because such in- 
equalities increase the opportunities of disadvantaged states more than if 
such inequalities were not al lowed. 

Given the constraints of the original setting, what arguments can 


batmade in favor of this idea of! the difference principle? John Rawls 
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adopts a maximin strategy in his argument for this Niet Tess The maxi- 
min decision rule directs a decision-maker to the worst possible outcome 
in cases of uncertainty. He is to choose the principle that maximizes 
the opportunities of the minimum position, assuming that this may be the 
position his state occupies. If it is rational for decision-makers to 
opt for the maximin strategy in the original setting, the difference 
principle or some variant of it clearly follows. And a case can be made 
in behalf of the maximin strategy for decision-makers in the original 
setting. 

In the first place, decision-makers are subject to the risk-role 
of states. They know that in the real world of international relations 
states cannot be certain of gaining opportunities and no state is self- 
sufficient. The risk-role of states is a general fact, thus qualifying 
it as part of the information available to the decision-makers. Though 
individuals representing themselves can choose to gamble on a "go for 
broke’! strategy (buying a lottery ticket?) or select a principle that 
maximizes average utility (where some might get left out), a representa- 
tive of a state can hardly gamble the same way with what is in his state's 
national interests. This is especially true when decision-makers are 
ignorant of which states they represent. However, they do know that states 
popes Ty pursue a conservative strategy in their mutual relations. It is 
usually not worth taking the chance to commit resources to desirable, but 
unlikely, outcomes. With the exception of the military expedition into 
Poland in 1920, not even Lenin thought that Soviet military capabilities 


should be employed to achieve the ultimate socialist international society. 


Panis: A Theory of Justice, ibid. 
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Furtherance of state opportunities is seldom accomplished by pursuing 
risky politics. Awareness of the risk-role, then, tends to constrain any 
risk-oriented decision-makers in the original setting. 

Second, the inability of decision-makers to project or forecast 
probabilities leads to the choice of a maximin strategy. In the orlginal 
setting, decision-makers are ignorant of the likelihood of representing 
different types of states. They know that there are rich states and poor 
States, but they do not know specific proportions. Not knowing his 
State's position in the international system, each is forced to consider 
himself as representative of the least fortunate group. A decision- 
maker is not similarly motivated to consider himself as a member of the 
most fortunate group of states due to his inability to forecast proba- 
bilities. If a decision-maker turns out te be representative of one of 
the well-off states very little is lost in relation to what would be 
lost if all decision-makers were to choose a distributive principle on 
the basis of representing the most well-off group of states. As an ana- 
logy, if one takes out fire insurance on a house and the house does not 
burn down, the monetary sacrifices for the insurance are low. But if one 
does not take out fire insurance and the house burns down, a great finan- 
cial loss results. ne how can one assess the likelihood of a particular 
house burning down this year? A willingness to adopt the maximin strategy 
for choice under conditions of uncertainty is definitely an agreement to 
take out insurance against the most undesirable consequences. 

A third consideration that favors a choice of conservative strategy 
stems from the very nature of the contract situation. What is decided 
upon in the original setting is to govern the future relations between 


States. The principles agreed to are final and are, therefore, not to be 
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adjusted to the configuration of power relationships in the present inter- 
national system, ‘Thus, what Rawls refers to as the strains of commitment 
leads to the maximin strategy and the difference pine lattes 3 States in 
the present international system must be able to adjust their relation- 
ships to what the principles of justice require. This means that the 
second principle must be neither so weak as to justify insufficient 
allotments of opportunities to disadvantaged states nor so strong as to 
require equal shares of opportunities to all states. In either case, 
compliance becomes intolerable for some group of states. The difference 
principle regulates, rather than disqualifies, inequalities in the struc- 
ture of the international system. It regulates them by requiring that 
future political and trade relations involving distributive inequalities 
increase the opportunities of the least fortunate group of states. 

Selection of the difference principle is ultimately based on the 
idea that all states will in some way benefit from it. The requirement 
that future inequalities increase the opportunities of the least-advant- 
aged states works to the benefit of all states in relation to what might 
be required by a utilitarian distributive principle. 

Since the choice of a distributive procedure in the original setting 
affects the future prospects of any state to realize its conception of the 
good life, national decision-makers must ask the following questions: Is 
it reasonable to divide the opportunities of states equally (assuming that 
states could accept this in the real international system) if all can gain 


even more opportunities and, consequently, better positions in the 


international system as a result of an unequal distribution? And if the 


Rawls, "Some Reasons for the Maximin Criterion," American Economic Review, 
Vol. 64 (May, 1974), p. 156. 
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answer to the first question is negative, then under what conditions are 
inequalities in the structure of international] society acceptable? 

An equal distribution of all opportunities for gain seems on the 
surface to be a ''focal=-point'' tse lt would appear that no de- 
cision-maker in the original setting would accept less and none could 
expect more. However, consider the following two distributions of 
Be panies ln the first distribution, amounts are allocated equally 
between each group of states. In the second, amounts are allocated un- 
equally but each group has more than it would under the first distribution. 
For each to have more, the second distribution must involve an amount 
larger than the first. This is not an unlikely assumption since the 
developed group of states are given incentives (due to the allowable 
inequalities under the difference principle) to increase their oppor- 


tunities through trade with other states, including disadvantaged states. 
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See Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press, 


1970). po. (11; 
See Nicholas Rescher, Distributive Justice (N.Y.: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


1966), p. 91. 
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Clearly, the second distribution is preferable to the first even though 
it is not nearly as equal. It is preferable because each state's oppor- 
tunities are increased in relation to the first distribution. The dis- 
tribution is acceptable to decision-makers in the Original setting be- 
cause they ere not concerned with their relative positions vis-a-vis one 
another, but are solely concerned with increasing their opportunities 

to gain over their own previous positions in the international system. 
Thus, the idea behind the difference principle is to increase the oppor- 
tunities of all states. 

The condition for the acceptance of inequalities in the inter- 
national structure is that the wealthy, ‘industrialized states are only 
allowed to benefit from their fortunate circumstances on terms that im- 
prove the prospects of the disadvantaged states. "If there are inequali- 
ties in the basis structure that work to make everyone better off in 
comparison with the benchmark of initial equality, why not permit them?", 
Rawls eee Indeed, why not? It is mandatory that decision-makers 
choose the distributive principle which tends to give them the most 
Opportunities, assuming that they take the vantage point of the worst- 
off group of states in the system. The difference principle appears to 
guarantee this by stipulating the conditions under which future inequali- 
ties will be allowed. Inequalities of distribution must always increase 
the opportunities of the least-advantaged group of states more than if 
no inequalities were allowed. 

A final argument in favor of the maximin strategy and the differ- 


ence principle is perhaps the most decisive one. Decision-makers in the 
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Original setting know that the political sovereignty principle, estab- 
lishing an equal, official Status, is worth very little unless a state 
has the means to better its position in the international system. It 
is not enough to insure the security of political survival to states; 
they must be able to do more than merely survive in the international 
environment if they are to realize their conceptions of well-being. At 
the same time, states are autonomous units which cannot recognize the 
propriety of regarding the assets of the international system as ee 
iver” General facts and the course of international history are each 
Open to the fictitious decision-makers. Thus, they are aware of the in- 
equities in trade, foreign aid transfers, capital borrowing, and in 
diplomatic bargaining. They are also aware of the lack of sympathy be- 
tween state actors. It should, therefore, seem obvious to them that inter- 
national society is not a welfare community. Given these conditions of 
international life, the difference principle seems to be the most 
appropriate distributive procedure because it guarantees economic oppor- 
tunities to states. It is assumed that these types of opportunities cor- 
relate with bargaining power, prestige, and other suitably generalized 
means which lead to better positions in the international SVE o a 
Several reasons support adoption of the difference principle in 
the original setting: the risk-role of states and the concommi tant 
responsibility of decision-makers to choose a conservative distributive 


strategy; the inability of decision-makers to forecast likelihoods; the 


Gestne with John Rawls, A Theory of Justice, p. 179. Rawls thinks 


that the assets ina domestic community can be regarded as collective. 


p. 97. Rawls also assumes a correlation 
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finality of the contract in determining future relations between states; 
the fact that decision-makers would not choose a principle without ex- 
pecting benefits from it; and the general role the difference principle 
plays in guaranteeing the worth of political sovereignty. In the next 
section a short comparison is offered between the difference principle 


and a utilitarian principle of distribution. 


B. The Difference Prineiple and Utilitarianism 

A utilitarian distributive principle requires that the greatest 
good of a total community be maximized. Thus, under utilitarianism, the 
existence of a community is implied. Acceptance of a specific average 
utility criterion also implies the following: that what is in the 
national interests of some states might have to be sacrificed for the 
greater good of others; and that inter-state comparisons of good can be 
arrived at. 

International society is composed of distinct states which attach 
supreme importance to obtaining and maintaining their opportunities. Un- 
like domestic societies, there is no sovereign to order the interests of 
states according to law. The significance of this fact is that a tig i 
tarian concept of distribution, which implies the existeice of an inter- 
national community, lacks the conditions for implementation. Conversely, 
acceptance of the difference principle is based on a contract between 
decision-makers who know that there Is no pre-existing community to dis- 


tribute goods legally. 


Even if there is some degree of benevolence in the present inter- 


national system, an assumption some utilitarians might make, donor states 
b] 


as well as recipient states are often frustrated by political complexities 
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and gOvernmental red-tape. How is the decision-making apparatus to dis- 
tribute these goods efficiently and with dispatch under utilitarianism? 
For example, Canadian gifts of grain to India are hampered by labor 
strikes, railroad derailments, shipping costs, landowner resistance in 
India and other logistical difficulties. \ utilitarian distributive 
scheme is too dependent upon the good-will of states in overcoming these 
difficulties. In contrast, the difference principle is rooted in an 
original agreement whereby the participants are obliged to carry out 
what they agreed to in the original setting. 

Also, in a utilitarian distributive scheme, there is always the 
possibility that some states may be left out. A utilitarian criterion 
of distribution for international society might very well maximize what 
is in the national interests of the industrialized states since the 
total] amount of opportunities in the system might thereby be maximized. 
An efficient distribution might outweigh a fairer one. It is even 
possible that some developing countries would become permanently ex- 
ploited under this conception. If the greatest good oi the greatest 
number of states is maximized by leaving out some of the states with the 
greatest amount of problems (such as India), it is conceivable that the 
utilitarian principle could legitimize such oversights. It is possible 
that other developing states would be permanently exploited for the 
greater benefit of most of the others. In contrast, the difference 
Pei inet ales into account all of the disadvantaged states. Given the 
facts of an atomistic international society, it is difficult to see how 
decision-makers in the original setting could risk these contingently 


possible consequences of utilitarianism. 


Even if all of the facts of international society are made available 
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to decision-makers in the original setting, it i's Str euniikely that a 
principle of utility would be accepted. Ideally, a utilitarian distri- 
bution maximizes benefits and minimizes burdens. To do this at the 
international level requires inter-state comparisons of state satisfaction. 
The problem is that what is considered to be the-"'good life!’ in Japan and 
in China are far different. One cannot (at least in the international 
system) measure satisfaction levels and distribute accordingly. It ts 

for this reason that a utilitarian calculus involves measuring diffi- 
culties which cannot be resolved in or out of the original setting. 

The contract model assumes that all states want increased oppor- 
tunities since these are the necessary means for states to develop better 
positions in the international system. A utilitarian distributive princi- 
ple would not ae SE Prbuee the means to state satisfaction (what are in 
etates' national interests), but satisfaction itself, To maximize the 
total expected satisfaction carried over all states, a utilitarian is 
forced to calculate the worth of each state's concept of well-being. 

Would feeding people in Ethiopia count for more, per capita, than intro- 
ducing a national health scheme in the United States? If so, by what 
criteria? The difference principle is simpler in that it only requires 
that inequalities contribute to the opportunities of the least advantaged 
group of states. It simplifies by referring solely to the general cate- 
gory of opportunity whereas a utilitarian principle must be applied in 
accordance with the objectives, goals and desires of particular states. 


The utilitarian undermines impartiality in order to maximize the total 


expected benefits in international society. And to maximize satisfaction 


the utilitarian cannot avoid the problem of making inter-state comparisons 


of utility, based on the disparate ideas of well-being which different 
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States espouse. Conversely, acceptance of the difference principle 
simplifies the complexities of international life by holding that it is 
an impossible task to measure satisfaction levels of the several states 
anyway and that even if cardinal judgments could be made the results 
might be unacceptable to certain representative groups of states (i.e. 
the disadvantaged or well-off). 

The argument against applying a utilitarian distributive princi- 
ple rests on the following points: that it implies the existence of an 
international community; that what is in the national interests of some 
states might have to be sacrificed for the greater good of most states; 
that inter-state comparisons of state satisfactions cannot be measured; 
and ea decision-makers in the original. setting would not be prepared 


to take the risks of unacceptable consequences which might result from 


the principle. 


Geertority.or the First Wirincipie 

Two principles of international justice have been presented in 
this and the preceeding chapter: the principle of political sovereignty 
and the difference principle. Arguments have been made to show how these 
principles follow from the artificially constructed original setting. 
Because political sovereignty is a condition for the pursuit of any 
opportunities, the first principle has priority over the difference 
principle in cases of conflict between them. Similarly, Rawls’ first 
principle of equal liberty must be satisfied before the second principle 


comes into play in what he refers to as the special conception of 
: : 11 
justice. 
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In Rawls! special scheme, the conditions of society are such that 
equal liberties between free persons can be effectively realized and are 
more important to the agents than incremental increases in economic or 
other materjal opportunities. In the general conception, men relinquish 
part of their political liberties when the economic returns and long-run 
benefits are significant enough to transform a less fortunate community 
into one where the political liberties can be eee tae Rawls notes: 

The denial of equal liberty can be accepted 

only if it is necessary to enhance the 

quality of civilization so that in due 

course the equal freedoms can be enjoyed ... 

As the conditions of civilization improve, 

the marginal significance for our good of 

further economic or social advantages 

diminishes relative to the interests of 

liberty... 
The general conception allows trade-offs between political liberties 
and material opportunities, whereas, the special conception disallows 
these trade-offs. The value of liberty, in either formulation, is de- 
pendent upon circumstance, 

A theory of justice in international relations must similarly 
rank political sovereignty ahead of the difference principle. Without 
political sovereignty an entity can not claim to be a state. Political] 
sovereignty, as noted in the last chapter, is a condition for a state to 
pursue what is in its national interests. However, the worth of political 
sovereignty is jeopardized when a state is unable to obtain the oppor- 


tunities necessary to advance its most wanted ends. Thus, though the 


political sovereignty principle is prior to the difference principle, it 
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is not more important. Both principles must be satisfied before the 
relations between states could be considered to be just. 

Political sovereignty is an absolute in international relations; 
an entity either has it or it does not.'? If it has political sover- 
eignty it is a state. For decision-makers in the original setting to 
opt for the general conception of justice, where there is no ordering 
of principles, the idea of trading off political sovereignty for general- 
ized opportunities would have to make sense. But this idea would only 
be reasonable if a state could be identified apart from its most dis- 
tinguishing feature, an independent decision-making body. However, a 
state can not be identified in this manner. To give up political sov- 
ereignty is to give up being a state. Though an individual does not 
cease to exist by bartering away some of his liberties for economic 
opportunities, a state's existence does terminate without autonomous 
decision-makers. By setting the political sovereignty principle ahead 
of the difference principle, decision-makers in the original setting 
protect their right to make decisions for their respective states. The 
priority rule guarantees statehood. Once the decision-makers know which 
states they represent it could make sense for some of them to trade away 
statehood for economic opportunities for their peoples. The first part 


of the political sovereignty principle establishes the right of decision- 


en re 


Jere contrast, for Rawls the means of providing liberty are apparently 
fixed. An increase in one person's liberty decreases someone else's, 
Beyond some point further increases in an individual's liberty stifles 
the full realization of liberty for others. As |! have defined political 

+t would not make sense to say that one state has more 
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makers to establish and do the following: to develop political and trade 
relations as they see fit. For example, states are allowed to integrate 
or amalgamate. However, by doing so, they give up political sovereignty 
for benefits to their people; they do not give up political sovereignty 


for increased opportunities for their states. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Conclusions 


If decision-makers agree to the twc principles in the original 
setting, then they implicitly agree to the institutions that would be 
required to interpret and enforce the intent of the principles. The 
primary task of a contractarian approach to justice in international re- 
lations is to devise the best possible principles for the regulation of 
international society. It is a secondary task to determine the institu- 
tions which would be required to interpret and enforce these principles. 
Institutions cannot be determined until the principles are accepted. 

Decision-makers cannot rely solely on the binding force of the 
original agreement. They must be given assurance that all states wil] 
adhere to the agreement. It is at this juncture that interpretive and 
enforcement agencies will be required to uphold the principles of justice. 
States do not share the kind of confidence that would be required to 
render these institutions superfluous. 

Though such institutions would be necessary to coerce recalcitrant 
states to abide by what they agreed to in the original setting, such 
institutions in any just society are ancilliary to other reasons for 
wae In the case of international society, two reasons are sug- 
gested. First, through commitment to the principles, states can gain 
more opportunities than by reverting back to the conditions of interna- 
tional society. In other words, the overall] advantages to be derived 
from compliance outweigh the advantages of non-compliance. Second, the 


burden of commitment to the principles is not too heavy for any siate. 
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Since the risk-role of states is a predominant feature of the 
present international system, compliance with the first principle out- 
weighs immediate disadvantages. The duty not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of states benefits both the advantaged and the disadvan- 
taged states. Though the U.S. would no longer be allowed to support 
certain elements in developing states against their regimes, as in Chile, 
it would gain the immeasurable benefit of reducing defense spending. 
Similar benefits would accrue to other states which presently find it 
necessary to maintain defense budgets for security purposes. At the 
same time, disadvantaged states would be freed from unwanted external 
military and economic penetration. Whet the political sovereignty 
principle establishes is the right of states to invest their funds in 
domestic projects and international opportunities unimpeded by security 
dilemmas and external penetration. 

An additional benefit of the political sovereignty principle is 
that it allows states to develop peiaetene with other states as they see 
fit, consistent with the duty of political non-interference. An attract- 
ive consequence of this aspect of the principle is that states would be 
free to trade, form cartels or integrate with states presently closed to 
them. For example, Western Europe might develop extensive political and 
economic links with Eastern Europe, an impossibility without something 
like the political sovereignty principle, “Thre*aspect Ol tre. principe 
might place strains on the Soviet Union in regard to its favored-nation 


éfatus Vis-a-Vis Eastern Europe, but the benefits ‘to be derived from a 


de-militarized Europe would work in favor of Soviet commitment to the 


principle. 


Is the burden of commitment to the first principle excessive? 
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There is little or no burden for established, but disadvantaged, states. 
The only states to be significantly affected adversely are those states 
which are presently gaining opportunities at the expense of disadvantaged 
States. In many of these cases it is questionable as to whether the 
opportunities gained really benefit the states pursuing them. For ex- 
ample, do U.S. policies which sustain the favored positions of multi- 
national corporations in South America benefit the U.S. in terms of in- 
creased G.N.P. or do they for the most part benefit the multi-nationals 
in terms of profit? If the answer to this question is the latter, then 
the burden of commitment for these companies may be high but this does 
not show that U.S. burdens would be excessive. In fact, the possible 
losses sustained in decreased G.N.P. would be far outweighed by reduced 
defense spending. 

Where the burden of commitment to the first principle is most 
severely tested is in regard to conflicts over territorial boundaries 
between established states and civil strife within developing or es- 
tablished entities. Surely the principle must be viable in regard to 
these world problems. How does it apply to disputed territory between 
China and the Soviet Union? How is it applicable to some of the arti- 
ficially created states in Africa, especially those whose boundaries cut 
across warring factions? Obviously, if the principle is to settle these 
difficult cases, it must be supported by enforcement institutions and an 
international body to interpret what the principle requires. In these 
cases the principle cannot always rely on states to choose the long-run 
[In disputes between established states, the 


advantages of compliance. 


principle only tells states to observe the political non-interference 


clause: it does not tell them where boundaries should be drawn over 
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disputed territory. Of course, no procedural principle can adequately 
deal with specific problems of this sort. It is for this reason that it 
does not count against the political sovereignty principle merely be- 
cause interpretive institutions would be required to insure speedy 
resolution of particular disputes. Similarly, it does not count against 
the fourteenth amendment to the U.S. Constitution that Congress provided 
for the power to enforce the provisions of this amendment through 
appropriate legislation. 

In cases involving strife in quasi-state entities, the political 
sovereignty principle makes it abundantly clear as to what is required 
of established states: they are to observe the duty of political non- 
interference. But the principle does not tell warring and conflicting 
parties in developing states or quasi~state entities what to do. Again, 
institutions are required to make judgments regarding cases such as 
‘Cyprus or Angola. Should the parties in conflict be allowed to fight 
it out? Should international institutions rule these areas until com- 
promises can be reached between factions? There are no self-evident 
answers to these questions. 

The strength of the political sovereignty principle is to be 
found in its general procedural orientation. To apply the principle to 
hard cases requires sound judgment on the part of decision-makers. Once 
they leave the original setting, it would be incumbant upon them to agree 
that as problems arise they will design interpretive and enforcement 
mechanisms to insure that the intent of the political sovereignty princi- 
ple is promoted in the relations between states. It is up to real states 


in the real international system to cevise specific rules to give the 


principle content, a virtual impossibility in the original setting since 
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the parties do not know the particular problems that will arise in the 
future. Their failure to set the principle in motion leaves them with 
the present conditions of international society and the risk-role of 
States. If they are incapable of giving substantive content to the 
principle, they revert back to the very conditions which they explicitly 
rejected by entering the original setting. 

Devising procedures for the realization of the second principle 
involves additional complexities. First, how are the advantaged and dis- 
advantaged states to be identified? Second, once they are identified, 
what additional requirements, if any, would be necessary to guarantee 
to all states a minimum level of opportunities to better their positions 
in the international system. 

Least advantaged states cannot be identified until decision- 
makers return to their respective states. Once they have returned and 
are Operating in the "'real'' international system, it will be impossible 
to define the least-advantaged states without being arbitrary. For ex- 
ample, are those states with the lowest combined index of Spparbundaaies 
the appropriate perspective? Another possibility is to take an average 
of those states with the lowest per capita G.N.P. A third alternative 
is to define this group in terms of an index of opportunities that falls 
below the median taken over all states in the system. There are numerous 
other possibilities. Whatever the criterion selected, the adoption of 
the pet cia principle requires that inequalities in the distribution 
of opportunities benefit the least-advantaged group of states. 

The difference principle, as specified and selected in the original 
to guaraitee sufficient opportunities to al] 


setting, is not strong enough 


states lt merely requires that disadvantaged states gain opportunities 
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whenever advantaged states do. As it Stands, Japan could gain vast 
opportunities in a trade arrangement with Brazil as long as Brazil gains 
something. The difference principle, as accepted, justifies incredible 
differences in opportunities. Even though decision-makers are posited 
as being disinterested in where their states are positioned vils-arvis: 
other states, and though they are primarily concerned with improving 
their own states positions relative to previous positions, they are not 
indifferent to the distribution of what may be in their national inter- 
ests. They prefer more opportunities to less. The less opportunities 

a state accumulates from its trade, economic and political relations 
with other states, the less chance it has of improving its position. 
Disadvantaged states would be particularly concerned with the limited 
opportunities generated through the difference principle. They cannot 
better their positions in the international system when their limited 
opportunities must be spent on feeding their people and developing a 
domestic economy strong enough to compete on the international markets. 
To return to the analogy with Monopoly, it appears that the disadvantaged 
states would only have one die to role instead of two. Even cartel for- 
mation and economic integration would not necessarily generate the 
amount of opportunities required. 

It is evident that the least-advantaged states would demand a 
stronger distributive principle than the one to which they agreed in the 
original setting. They may choose, for example, to strengthen the dif- 
ference principle by requiring that all future competitions over in- 


creased opportunities be proportionately of more benefit to the least- 


advantaged states than to those well-off. This may be called the greatest 


expected benefit clause. As an example, Brascan Limited of Canada would 
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only be allowed to operate in Brazil on the condition that supplying 
electricity to Brazilians would increase Brazil's Opportunities more 

than Brascan's North American shareholders. In any joint venture be- 
tween an advantaged state and a disadvantaged state the principle directs 
eat interaction result in the greatest expected benefit to the latter. 

This is a difficult principle to apply for the following reason: 
insufficient gains in opportunities provide little incentive for the 
most advantaged states to trade. If they can manage to trade with other 
advantaged states for the goods they need or if they can develop these 
goods through concerted self-sufficiency policies, then the disadvantaged 
states would be forced to trade between themselves for the goods they 
need. Now due to the fact that many of the developing states produce 
the same resources and food stuffs, as in the case of the Central] Ameri- 
can states, it is unlikely that their mutual trades would improve their 
prospects. The disadvantaged clearly need incredible inflows of tech- 
nology, industrial products and capital to increase their opportunities 
to better their positions. The greatest expected benefit clause is un- 
likely to help the developing countries because of the incentive 
barrier. 

A more reasonable alternative might be the development of an 
opportunity floor. The opportunity floor could be set at the minimum 
level of opportunities required for a state to improve its position in 
the international system. A problem with this alternative is the exact 
location of the opportunity floor. Should it be set at the average per 
capita G.N.P. taken over all states? Or is it the kind of principle 


that would require adjustment to the particular conditions in each dis~- 


advantaged state? A second problem is the extent of transfers to be made 
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from the advantaged to the disadvantaged group of states. If these are 
too high the burden of commitment to the opportunity floor would be too 
great for the advantaged states. At some point the benefits derived 
from increased G.N.P. in the advantaged states would no longer outweigh 
the drawbacks of transferring away these increased Opportunities to dis- 
advantaged states. 

Acceptance of an opportunity floor, from a practical point of 
view, hinges on at least these two factors: first, how necessary is it 
for the fortunate group of states to keep the disadvantaged in the compe- 
tition for increased opportunities? Second, how scarce are the resources 
the advantaged states need to increase their own opportunities? In re- 
gard to the first question, the argument can be made that the advantaged 
states have a direct stake in the development of the less fortunate. 

The larger the consumer classes are in these states, the more goods they 
can purchase from industrial states. If the advantaged states over- 
produce for their own countries, they would have a place to trade these 
goods as consumer demand increases in the developing countries. 

A more promising argument, however, is that the advantaged states 
would accept an opportunity floor because of the threat of 0.P.E.C.-type 
cartels. In the ne these could include uranium, copper, and even 


: . : ] 
bananas. International society is increasingly becoming inter-dependent. 


This is open to debate, and is dependent upon the kind of evidence 
utilized to ascertain Iter ae Pewee ie | For a view contrary to my own 
see Karl Deutsch, The Nerves of Government (N.Y.: The Free Press, 1966), 
p. x. Also see Robert Lieber, Theory and World Politics (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Winthrop Publishers, 1972) , p. 00. For a View corresponding to 
mine see Edward Morse, ''Crisis Diplomacy, Interdependence, and the 

International Economic Relations," in R. Tanter and R. 


Rolities of 
ie Sarr in International Relations (Princeton: 


Ullman, ed., Theory and Po : 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1972), 133-3 36. 
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Since no state is entirely self-sufficient, not even the advantaged 
States, each needs the cooperation of others to generate Opportunities. 
Why should the states that are least well-off cooperate in a venture 
which provides so few opportunities to them that all of these assets 

must be spent on the necessities of life and none on the well-being of 
their states? A state cannot better its position in the international 
system in these circumstances. Thus, the powerful weapon of the dis- 
advantaged states is "cartelism''. If the well-off states expect the 
cooperation of the least-advantaged for the raw materials they require, 
then they must expect to bargain under fairer conditions with these 
States. The opportunity floor, where the advantaged group of states 
donates some established percentage of their yearly G.N.P. to the de- 
veloping states (the U.N. has established seven-tenths of one percent 

as the target), seems to be the minimum acceptable condition for the dis- 
‘advantaged states to participate. Thus, the difference principle, as 
accepted in the original setting, guarantees insufficient opportunities 
to the disadvantaged states. It must be supplemented with an opportunity 
floor, sufficient to insure the prospects of all states to increase their 
opportunities. 

Even if states in the present international system agreed to the 
difference principle in an original setting and to an opportunity floor 
later, guaranteeing fair interpretations and compliance with these dis- 
tributive principles involves insurmountable difficulties at this time. 
prevent a corrupt regime from dealing with the 


For example, what is to 


multinational corporations on an unequal footing? Presently, the regime 
gains personal fortune through bribes but the state loses increased 


opportunities. How is the pricing of international commodities to be 
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arranged so that the disadvantaged states gain Opportunities? What kinds 
of goods would have to be re-allocated to fulfill the requirements of the 
Opportunity floor? Should a state be maintained at the Opportunity floor 
if it squanders away its newly obtained opportunities through political 
corruption and mismanagement? Finally, how are conflicts of interest 
over the distribution of opportunities to be adjudicated? Appropriate 
institutions would be required to resolve these difficult questions. 

Decision-makers generally want to adopt acts and policies that 
are in the national interests of their respective states. They want to 
maintain and increase the opportunities of their states to improve upon 
their previous positions in the international system. Rules of justice 
in international relations specify the kind of environment in which 
states are allowed to pursue opportunities. There are several] alterna- 
tives. One of them is for states to follow the implicit rules of the 
present system. A consequence of this system is that no state is free 
from the threat of external economic or militaristic penetration. 

States are subject to the risk-role with its consequent uncertainties. 
Another consequence of this system is that the superpowers play the 
greatest part in controlling the system. A second alternative is for 
states to choose a Leviathan to make and enforce rules of justice; but 
world government still seems to be a distant dream of a few world 
federalists. 

The political sovereignty principle and the difference principle, 
conjoined with an appropriate opportunity floor, rest somewhere between 
the rules of the present international system and those of Leviathan. 
What is attractive about the two principles is that they follow from a 


contract setting that is fair and to no decision-maker's advantage. 
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Though states would not benefit from everything required by the princi- 
ples, it has been argued that the advantages of compliance outweigh the 
disadvantages. To fail to give substantive content to the agreed upon 
principles in the present international system is to admit that decision- 
makers of states cannot mitigate the gross injustices in the present re- 
lations between states. And there is no peace in an unjust international 


structure. 
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Appendix 


An Examination of Those Critical of the Concept of 
Interest in International Relations 
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After having d the literature on the concept of interest 


in international relations it would be less than thorough not to discuss 
briefly those critical of the concept. While no comprehensive critique 
of "the national interest'' has been attempted, two well-know writers, 
Raymond Aron and James Rosenau, question whether the concept has any 
validity whatsoever. Their criticisms are directed at the general 
vagueness of the term and they argue that ''the national interest!' is 

7 ee ae) S| a Lg ee: i ns . ° e Z 
useless as an analytic tool because it implies a value orientation. 
Though critical of the concept, neither writer is prepared to offer 
alternative explanations of it. Furthermore, even if ''the national 
interest'' is vacuous it would still have to be-shown that the expression, 
"x is in A's national interests'', is without meaning. 

Raymond Aron contends that the concept is useless because it 

cannot be determined independently of the decision-makers in power. 


Also, he claims that the panoply of ends of states prohibits a rational 


definition of ''the national interest''. ‘The plurality of concrete ob- 


jectives and of ultimate objectives,'' Aron suggests, "forbids a rational 


definition of ‘national interest' even if the latter did not Involve, in 
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— Raymond Aron, Peace and War: A Theory of International Relations 


(N.Y.: Frederick Praeger, 1963 5 
in International Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Volume 11 (N.Y.: The 
Macmillan Company and The Free Pres: , 1968), pp. 34-39, 
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y-and James Rosenau, ''National Interest,'' 


© hats Rosenau, ''National Interest", op. cit., Pp. 36. 
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itself, the ambiguity that attaches to collective Enkerestoue It should 
be noted that Aron thinks that a rational use of interest in internation- 
al relations would have to account for the varied aims of states, a 
premise which remains unsubstantiated. Thus, his remarks do not justify 
the following conclusion: ''The plurality of goals at which a political 
unit may aim... make the national interest an object of study, not a 
criterion of sana ts This conclusion would be true if the idea of 
interest in international relations only gains meaning through the ex- 
pression, "the national interest''. It is argued in chapter four that 
something being in an actor's national interests can only have meaning 
when it is divorced from ''the national interest''. The latter term does, 
in fact, imply an orderly sum of goals which decision-makers can articu- 
late, whereas the expression ''x is in A's national interests'' implies 
nothing about the objectives of states. 

Aron's own analysis of international relations is dependent upon 
the study of particular regimes and their national objectives. He leans 
toward the decision-making level of analysis to derive some of his con- 
clusions about inter-state behavior. He says, ''No one understands the 


diplomatic startegy of a state if he does not understand its regime, if 


aoe 


3Raymond Aron, Peace and War, op. cit., pp. 91-92. Stanley Hoffman also 
assumes that a useful definition of ''the national interest'' would have 
to limit and account for the objectives of states: ''This concept, if 
it is to be useful at all, presupposes a period of stability in inter- 
national relations, limited objectives, national regimes that are 
similar enough to have roughly similar goals, and foreign policies that 
can be and are free from domestic passions and pressures.'' See Stanley 
Hoffman, The State of War (N.Y.: Frederick Praeger, 1965), pp. 3-21. 


erred Aron, ibid., p. 285. 
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he has not studied the philosophy of those who govern it. So ag the 
same time that Aron criticizes the concept of "the national interest! 
for its unique expression in each state, he is more than prepared to 
concede that the study of particular regimes is important to the under- 
Standing of international relations. Since the aims of states are dif- 
ferent, Aron seems to be saying, it is not possible to use "the national 
interest"! framework to make generalizations about state behavior in 
general. But to get beyond the study of particular regimes Aron is 
also forced to make generalizations about state behavior. For example, 
he is not opposed to the description of states in collectivist terms. 
He says, of ith t does not seem to me ct all unjustifiable to define 
nations as collective personalities... The collective personality of a 
nation, like the individual personality, is born and dies in eee 
The inference to be drawn from this statement is that pertinent remarks 
‘can be made about state conduct independent of the particular regime in 
power. Once the idea of collective personality is established, it be- 
comes possible for Aron to attach central importance to key variables 
which any state wants to maximize such as a favorable "configuration of 
forces'' and clearly defined spheres of cnemqenaae’ Thus, at the same 
time that Aron criticizes the concept of ''the national interest'’ because 
the term ignores the unique differences between states, he is prepared 


to generalize by offering alternative criteria which also ignore the unique 


See Raymond Aron, ‘What is a Theory of International Relations?", in 
J. Farrell and A. Smith (ed.), Theory and Reality in International 
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Relations (N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press, 1967), pp. 7-9. 
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characteristics and aims of states. 

A rational concept of what is in an actor's national interests 
need not account for the disparate aims of states. If the concept is to 
have any validity at all, then it must be applicable to objective, gen- 
eralized elements common to the behavior of all states. If the concept 
of interest in international relations is defined in terms of generalized 
means, rather than ends, then it may be possible to compare the interests 
of different states. An alternative explanation of the significance of 
interest in international relations might result. What makes Aron's 
argument against the idea of interest so intriguing is that his own 
analysis of international relations comes very close, at times, to the 
kind of definition necessary for a rational employment of the term. For 


example, he claims that, 


... {Gjrand policy wants such power not for 

itself, but to carry out &@ mission. Simi- 

larly, a collectivity does not desire power 

for itself, but in order to achieve some 

other goal == peace, glory -- so as to 

influence the future of humanity, through 

the pride of propagating an idea. 
In the same place he suggests that a collectivity tries to maximize its 
resources and force so as to maximize its means of acting on others. 
lt is surprising that Aron does not see that such policies may provide 
a clue for an adequate formulation of the concept of interest in inter- 
national relations. 


Aron's critique of ''the national interest'' is relevant to the ex- 


tent that many writings on the concept of interest in the discipline 
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define 'interest' in terms of "the national interest". He is right to 
point out that no criterion of ''the national interest?! can account for 
the many ends pursued by states. However, his critique falters if 
interest can be defined apart from "the national interest!'. 

James Rosenau thinks that it is impossible to define "the national 
interest'' objectively because of its inherent value orientation. In his 
eseimatton, “. J: [T]he national interest is rooted in values (‘what is 


Peet pt? 


Like Aron, he accepts the premise that the concept of inter- 
est cannot be separated from ''the national interest''. Thus, he criti- 
cizes national interest writers for their inability to formulate the 
concept in descriptivist terms. 

Rosenau presents three main reasons for the analytic failure of 
the concept of ''the national interest". theserpdatens include the ambig- 
uous nature of the state; the elusiveness of substantive criteria for 
determining the existence of interests; and the lack of a procedure for 
summing interests. In regard to the first criticism, to refer to the 
state when utilizing the concept of interest is no more confusing than 
using the state to refer to penetrated systems or issue areas, two ideas 
important to Rosenau's own noneae Rosenau's second criticism, that 
there exists no criteria for determining the existence of an interest, is 
well-taken to the extent that interests are identified with the values of 


a state. However, if it is possible to explain a state's interests apart 


from the concept of ''the national interest'', then his criticism may be 


Leer ence 


teens 


ene Rosenau, op. cit., p- 3h, 


c i ! } Hi vw Uh eae, 
—_ James Rosenau, ''Pre-Theories and Theories of. Foreign Poltcy,” tn 
James Rosenau, The Scientific Study of Foreign Policy (N.Y.: The Free 


Press, 1971), pp. 95-149. 
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Overcome. If interests are described in terms of the results of acts 
and policies (for example), then an act which increases an actor's 
opportunities is in the actor's national interests. Here, at least, a 
criterion is offered through which interests can be analyzed; namely, 

an increase in opportunities. Rosenau's i4hird criticism is not relevant 
to an assessment of what is in a state's interests. Though common sense 
would seem to Indicate the need to sum a state's interests, this is only 
true to the extent that increased opportunities cannot be identified 
apart from ''the national interest''. If interests are defined in terms 
of increases in opportunities, then there would be no need to sum the 


interests of a state into one coherent ''national interest''. 


. 


As long as interest is incorporated into ''the national interest"! 
Rosenau's criticisms are valid. However, a complete critique of the 
idea of interest in international relations would require that careful 
‘attention be focused on possible alternative expressions of this concept. 
Rosenau merely assumes that, ''To explain that : certain policy is in the 
national interest or to criticize it for being contrary to the national 
interest is to give an imposing label to one's own conceptior. of what is 
a desirable or undesirable course of Nee ee This assumption would 
be valid only if interest Is an evaluative concept, dependent upon the 
ends preferred by the speaker. Its validity collapses if what is in the 
national interests of a state can be identified in some other way. 


A definition that focuses on the means of state behavior, which 


are limited and comparable, is not susceptible to the ..ind of criticism 
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that Rosenau levels at the idea of interest. A problem with Rosenau's 
analysis is that he sees ''the national interest" as the appropriate term 
through which interest must be construed. Every interest becomes, for 

e 7 o e e e 13 
Rosenau, part of a more inclusive characterization of foreign policy. 
If the idea of interest In international relations can be ascertained 
descriptively and can be applied to a part of state activity, then the 
difficulties attributed to its use may be surmounted, 


+ 


What limits the value of Aron's and Rosenau's criticisms is that 
they criticize the idea of interest in international relations from the 
perspective of ''the national interest''. If it turns out that interests 
can be separated from the value complex of a state, then their comments 


on the subject could only be applied to previous writings and not to the 


idea of interest itself. 
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